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Editorial 


Understanding  Regions, 
Understanding  Australia 

Over  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  sit  in  on  two  thought-provoking 
presentations  on  Australia’s  regions.  The  first  was 
a  paper  presented  by  Phil  O’Neil  and  Pauline 
McGuirk  of  the  University  of  Newcastle.  Their 
presentation  was  made  to  the  Institute  of 
Australian  Geographer’s  Conference  in  Canberra 
and  looked  at  the  growth  of  the  financial  services 
sector  in  Australia.  They  reminded  their  audience 
that  the  1990s  were  the  second  longest  period  of 
economic  growth  in  Australia’s  history  and  argued 
that  its  particular  form  -  with  much  of  the  economic 
growth  arising  out  of  the  privatisation/ 
commercialisation  of  government  (Telstra,  Qantas, 
Tabcorp)  and  non-government  entities  (AMP, 
National  Mutual,  the  insurance  arm  of  the  NRMA)  - 
has  reinforced  Sydney’s  position  as  the  dominant 
financial  centre,  and  the  most  important  region  in 
the  country. 

Other  parts  of  Australia  face  two  problems  arising 
out  of  Sydney’s  runaway  success.  First,  other 
regions  find  it  difficult  to  harness  the  resources  of 
the  financial  markets.  The  largest  part  of 
Australia’s  capital  for  investment  resides  in 
Sydney’s  financial  institutions  but  these  markets 
are  shy  of  remote  regions,  where  ‘remote’  is  defined 
as  anywhere  west  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range. 
Second,  the  concentration  of  economic 
opportunities,  high-wage  employment  and 
economic  power  in  Sydney  has  seen  that  city 
emerge  as  the  dominant  force  within  the  Australian 


economy.  Increasingly  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  is 
being  shaped  by  policy  objectives  that  relate  to 
Sydney  in  the  first  instance,  Brisbane  and 
Melbourne  secondly,  and  the  rest  of  Australia  a 
distant  third.  The  ebullient  nature  of  Sydney’s 
economy  was  highlighted  by  a  recent  article  in  the 
Weekend  Australian:  the  current  rate  for  child 
minding  in  eastern  Sydney  is  $22.50  per  hour 
compared  with  $8.50  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
Adelaide.  Child  minding  or  other  personal  services 
might  appear  trivial  examples,  but  similar  wage 
differentials  extend  through  many  parts  of  local 
labour  markets.  Moreover  other  parts  of  Australia 
have  a  limited  capacity  to  pay  the  higher  interest 
rates  that  may  be  needed  to  keep  Sydney’s  growth 
in  balance.  To  paraphrase  the  same  article  in  the 
Weekend  Australian,  why  should  small  businesses 
and  home  purchasers  in  South  Australia  and  the 
Northern  Territory  pay  higher  interest  rates  because 
the  Sydney  property  market  is  overheated? 

Regional  disparities  are  becoming  more  acute  and 
this  presents  a  challenge  of  policy  and  service 
delivery  -  in  economic  development,  but  also  social 
services,  housing  and  health  care  -  as  access  to 
services  and  wealth  diverges  across  the  nation. 

Philip  Adams  of  the  Centre  for  Policy  Studies  at 
Monash  University  gave  the  second  presentation  of 
note.  He  spoke  at  a  Workshop  organised  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Regional  Science 
Association  in  Hamilton,  Victoria  on  the  9th  of 
August.  The  Workshop  examined  the  problems  of 
growth  within  Australia’s  regions  but  Philip 
focussed  on  the  responses  to  his  article  in  the 
previous  issue  of  Sustaining  Regions.  Philip’s 


Growth  Prospects  for  Australia’s  Regions  attracted 
considerable  media  and  policy  attention.  He 
participated  in  35  radio  and  newspaper  interviews 
following  the  publication  of  the  article  and  he 
received  a  considerable  volume  of  comment  and 
feedback  from  practitioners  and  government 
officials.  As  Philip  explained  in  Hamilton,  the  round 
of  media  interviews  and  the  barrage  of  questions 
from  interested  readers  forced  him  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  fundamentals  of  economic  growth 
that  will  determine  whether  -  according  to  his 
forecasts  -  regions  will  grow  more  rapidly  or  more 
slowly.  Philip  argued  that  there  are  five  key 
determinants  of  likely  growth  rate: 

•  The  level  of  local  demand.  Regions  positioned 
in  States  with  strong  growth  prospects  - 
Western  Australia,  Queensland  -  were  likely  to 
grow  strongly  because  of  the  growth  impulses 
within  the  state. 

•  Diversity  of  the  production  base.  Regions  with 
more  diverse  or  more  multi-tiered  economies 
had  better  prospects  because  they  were  not 
reliant  on  one  or  two  industries  only. 

•  The  identification  and  use  of  natural  advantages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  region.  This  embraces 
both  locational  advantages  -  such  as  access  to 
major  markets  -  andtheuseofthe  resources  - 
such  as  clean  water,  an  attractive  environment 
et  cetera. 

•  The  efficient  and  sustainable  use  of  natural 
resources  was  a  key  determinant  of  growth 
prospects.  The  unsustainable  use  of  resources 
will  inhibit  growth,  but  the  efficient  long-term 
use  of  these  resources  will  have  a  positive 
impact  on  growth  rates. 

•  Finally,  regions  will  grow  more  rapidly  if  they 
are  willing  to  adjust  to  technological  and  other 
external  changes.  As  frequently  argued  by 
other  authors,  the  willingness  of  regions  and 
their  leaders  to  confront  and  adjust  to  external 
change  greatly  influences  their  rate  of  growth. 

The  components  of  growth  presented  by  Philip 
Adams  have  all  been  discussed  by  other 
researchers,  but  Philip  makes  a  significant 
contribution  by  bringing  together  these  disparate 
elements  and  showing  how  they  ‘play  out’  within 
the  future  growth  of  Australia’s  regions. 


Finally,  all  of  us  need  to  recognise  the  positives 
within  the  forecast  growth  rates  for  Australia’s 
regions.  Philip  Adams  pointed  out  in  Hamilton  that 
one  of  the  most  important  but  often  overlooked 
features  of  his  forecasts  is  that  all  regions  in 
Australia  are  expected  to  grow  to  2008.  Under  his 
model  no  region  is  expected  to  decline.  Moreover, 
growth  rates  are  expected  to  converge  or  become 
more  similar  in  the  period  up  to  2008  when 
compared  with  the  previous  10  years.  Philip 
therefore  leaves  us  with  some  hope  that  despite 
the  unequal  tendencies  identified  and  discussed  by 
O’Neil  and  McGuirk,  all  Australian  regions  can  look 
forward  to  a  more  prosperous  future. 

The  articles  within  this  issue  of  Sustaining  Regions 
help  us  chart  a  course  toward  that  greater 
prosperity.  Paul  Collits  reflects  upon  recent 
debates  about  the  establishment  of  Enterprise 
Zones  as  a  tool  for  regional  development.  Over 
recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  high- 
profile  calls  to  establish  one  or  more  Enterprise 
Zones  as  a  mechanism  for  addressing  the  problems 
of  low  growth  regions  and  those  regions  confronted 
by  a  restructuring  economy.  Paul’s  article  reminds 
us  that  not  all  policies  or  programs  are  effective. 
Bridget  Kearins,  one  the  other  hand,  discusses  an 
area  of  policy  innovation  that  has  proved 
productive.  Her  paper  reviews  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga’s  Regional  Export  Extension  Service. 
Her  analysis  shows  that  strategies  that  encourage 
small  and  medium  sized  firms  to  prepare  for,  and 
engage  with,  export  markets  can  have  substantial 
benefits  for  regional  economies.  There  are  first 
order  benefits  in  the  generation  of  new  markets  and 
the  creation  of  additional  jobs,  but  there  are  second 
order  advantages  also,  particularly  in  enhancing 
the  overall  competitiveness  and  sustainability  of 
businesses  within  the  region.  Our  third  major 
paper  is  by  Maureen  Rogers  and  she  presents  a 
different  perspective  on  policy  and  practice  within 
regions.  Maureen’s  paper  reminds  us  that  regions 
need  to  be  sustainable  environmentally,  as  well  as 
economically  and  socially.  In  many  instances  our 
regional  economies  are  not  sustainable  and  we 
need  to  assess  their  impact  on  the  environment  as 
a  first  step  towards  a  sustainable  future. 

Andrew  Beer 
Editor 
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What’s  Wrong  with  Enterprise  Zones 


Paul  Collits 


Introduction 

The  past  year  has  seen  increasing  interest  in  the 
potential  of  ‘enterprise  zones’  (EZs)  to  lift  economic 
performance  in  non-metropolitan  regions.  A 
number  of  papers  and  reports  have  been  released 
as  well  as  an  intense  lobbying  effort  aimed  largely 
at  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

EZs  are  areas  identified  as  performing  poorly  on  a 
number  of  criteria  and  designated  for  assistance  by 
government,  usually  but  not  exclusively  through  tax 
breaks  and  ‘incentives’. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  EZs  have  been  around  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  over  twenty  years, 
though  their  original  application  was  to  poor  inner 
city  areas. 

The  case  for  EZs  rests  on  a  number  of  assumptions 
that  are  questionable,  for  example,  tax  incentives 
are  effective  in  attracting  firms  to  regional  areas; 
regional  policy  should  be  directed  mainly  at  lifting 
poorer  regions  rather  than  assisting  regions  with 
greater  growth  potential;  and  regions  will  readily 
accept  the  label  of  poor  economic  performance. 

There  are  other  concerns  about  the  case,  as  stated, 
for  EZs.  For  example,  would  EZs  merely  draw 
investment  away  from  adjacent  regional  areas  in 
some  case,  and  in  others  reward  greatly  firms  that 
were  going  to  expand  or  relocate  in  the  region 
anyway?  Would  they  lead  to  an  increased  drain  on 
taxpayer  funds  with  limited  reward  (some  have 
argued  for  a  $2.3  billion  annual  commitment  to  the 
scheme)?  How  would  EZs  fit  with  the  existing 
program  assistance  mix?  What  are  the  regional 
policy  opportunity  costs? 


What  are  Enterprise  Zones? 

An  Enterprise  Zone  (EZ)  is  a  designated  region 
which  falls  below  certain  agreed  economic  and/or 
social  indicators  of  disadvantage,  such  as  high 
unemployment,  and  is  provided  government 
assistance  for  a  certain  specified  period  of  time. 
According  to  the  LGSA  (2001a,  p.  1): 

They  would  be  geographic  areas  comprising 
a  local  government  areas,  or  group  of  areas, 
which  are  performing  below  defined 
standards.  These  areas  would  nominate 
themselves  on  a  co-operative  basis  and 
would  not  be  ‘chosen’  by  government,  but 
would  be  assessed  against  objective 
criteria.  Such  areas  may  cross  existing  state 
boundaries.  Once  approved  and 
designated,  a  zone  would  offer  a  range  of 
attractive  benefits  to  businesses.  Any 
business  locating  in  the  zone,  or  an  existing 
business  expanding  in  the  zone,  would  be 
eligible  for  a  range  of  benefits  subject  to 
that  business  creating  new  net  employment 
for  Australia  ... 

The  Recent  History  of  the 
Concept  in  Australia 

2001  saw  the  release  of  a  major  report  on  regional 
development  commissioned  by  the  Local 
Government  and  Shires  Associations  (LGSA)  and 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  Australia 
(ICAA).  The  report  Enterprise  Zones:  Creating  Jobs 


and  Prosperity  in  Regional  Australia  was  released 
in  April  2001  (Manning  2001).  The  central  stated 
objective  of  the  report  is  to  create  regional  equity 
through  business-driven  economic  development. 

There  has  also  been  movement  in  relation  to 
personal  taxation  zone  allowances,  which  is  quite  a 
different  issue  from  enterprise  zones.  The  National 
Farmers’  Federation  (NFF)  has  released  a  paper 
(NFF  2001)  arguing  for  a  restructuring  of,  and 
greater  emphasis  on,  taxation  zone  allowances. 

The  emergence  of  these  reports  follows  earlier 
work  on  EZs.  For  example  in  2000  the  Central 
Regional  Organisation  of  Councils  (CENTROC) 
commissioned  a  study  of  EZs  by  the  Western 
Research  Institute  (WRI  2000). 

A  lobbying  campaign  commenced  in  early  2001, 
largely  but  not  solely  focused  on  the 
Commonwealth  Government.  This  focus  reflects  the 
view  of  supporters  of  EZs  that  the  Commonwealth 
has  more  resources  to  contribute  to  the  funding  of 
EZs,  and  a  greater  national  responsibility  for 
regional  development. 

Who  Supports  Enterprise  Zones? 

The  case  for  regional  tax  incentives  and  enterprise 
zones  has  recently  been  stated  by  CENTROC  and  by 
Cowra  and  Parkes  Shire  Councils,  among  others 
( Cowra  Guardian  2001,  Parkes  Champion  Post 
2001).  Their  case  was  based  partly  on  the  research 
done  for  CENTROC  by  the  WRI  (WRI  2000).  The 
LGSA  also  supported  the  idea  in  its  July  2000 
report,  A  Framework  for  Whole  of  State 
Development  (prepared  by  National  Economics), 
and  further  in  a  resolution  at  its  subsequent  2001 
Assembly,  as  follows: 

That  the  concept  of  enterprise  zones  as 
presented  to  the  Assembly  be  investigated 
by  a  national  independent  task  force  to 
evaluate,  develop  and  implement  the 
proposal;  and 

That  this  Assembly  call  on  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Premier  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  parties,  for  a  commitment  to 
enterprise  zones  for  the  long  term 
development  of  whole  of  state  benefits. 

(LGSA  2001b) 


A  number  of  country  based  Independent  Members 
of  Parliament  also  supported  the  concept,  including 
Richard  Torbay  MP,  State  Member  for  Northern 
Tablelands,  Tony  McGrane  MP,  Member  for  Dubbo, 
and  Peter  Andren  MP,  Federal  Member  for  Calare 
( Central  Western  Daily  2001a,  2001b). 

Richard  Torbay,  for  example,  has  referred  to  the  EZs 
proposal  as  follows: 

I  believe,  like  many  people  in  regional 
communities,  that  it  is  a  winner. ...  I  believe 
the  proposal  enjoys  strong  support  from 
regional  communities,  particularly  from 
councils  in  country  areas  that  have 
contacted  me.  (Hansard  Extract  2001,  p.  2) 

It  is  clear  that  Torbay  saw  the  proposal  as  a 
potential  solution  to  population  drift  from  inland 
Australia.  He  also  linked  the  EZ  concept  to  the 
provision  by  the  State  Government  of  differential 
rates  of  payroll  tax  for  the  country  and  the  city, 
stating  that  such  incentives  ‘...  would  provide 
population  growth  in  communities  that  have  not 
experienced  it’  (Hansard  Extract  2001,  p.  2). 

Opponents  and  Criticisms 

A  number  of  criticisms  of  EZs  have  emerged,  and  at 
least  two  recent  regional  policy  statements  have 
failed  to  implement  them. 

The  NFF  launched  its  own  tax  based  proposal  (NFF 
2001),  but  this  relates  to  taxation  zone  allowances 
for  individuals.  This  proposal  was  regarded  by 
David  Trebeck  as  a  second  best  option  to 
eliminating  current  distortions  in  the  tax  system  - 
including  the  application  of  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
family  home  -  his  preferred  solution.  Trebeck  puts 
the  interesting  argument  that  these  distortions 
have  led  to  most  of  the  problems  of  under¬ 
development  in  regional  Australia: 

But  of  greatest  importance  by  far  has  been 
the  cumulative  effect  over  many  years  of 
excessive  investment  in  tax-free  residential 
property  by  the  population  at  large,  sucking 
otherwise  productive  capital  out  of  the 
regions  ...Virtually  all  the  present  woes  stem 
from  this  -  depopulation,  withdrawal  of 
services  and  infrastructure,  reduced  and 
poorer  quality  job  opportunities,  etc. 

(Trebeck  2001,  p.  16) 


The  NFF  rejected  the  EZ  proposal  in  its  discussion 
paper.  According  to  the  paper  (NFF  2001,  p.  24): 

...  for  reasons  of  sound  economic  principles, 
transparency  and  good  governance,  use  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  tax  powers  should  be 
confined  to  setting  the  broad  parameters  of 
business  rather  than  seeking  to  determine 
what  activities  are  worthwhile,  or  precise 
recipes  of  how  they  should  be  organised. 

The  Australian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
(ACCI)  has  also  found  fault  with  the  proposal  (ACCI 
2001).  The  ACCI  is  concerned  about  some  regions 
benefiting  from  a  selective  policy  at  the  expense  of 
other  regions,  and  compares  the  EZs  approach  to 
investment  bidding  wars  among  States. 

The  Case  for  Enterprise  Zones 
Considered 

There  are  a  number  of  important  problems  with  the 
case  for  EZs.  They  relate  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
regional  problem,  and  the  proposed  solution.  They 
involve  key  assumptions,  logic  gaps  in  the 
argument,  confusions,  misinterpretations, 
inappropriate  comparisons,  and  inappropriate 
conclusions. 

Philosophy:  Free  Markets,  Intervention 
and  Regional  Development 

The  initial  assumption  of  proponents  of  EZs,  and 
indeed  of  many  others  who  accept  the  need  for 
greater  government  intervention  in  regional 
development,  is  that  the  mere  existence  of  regional 
disparities  is  sufficient  argument  for  that 
intervention.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  regional 
disparities  are  a  case  of  ‘market  failure’  (see 
Western  Research  Institute  2000,  p.  10).  Yet 
markets  are  inherently  open  processes  where 
resources  (capital,  labour,  human)  move  around 
freely.  Development  is  typically  ‘lumpy’  and 
inequalities  are  accepted  as  normal. 

Local  and  regional  economies  have  a  number  of 
characteristics  which  help  determine  growth  drivers 
and  also  place  constraints  on  growth.  These 
include  the  following  extracted  from  Jensen  (1993- 
1996): 

•  regional  economies  are  open,  with  growth  and 
decline  influenced  by  a  wide  range  of  internal 
as  well  as  external  factors; 


•  there  is  a  high  degree  of  interdependence 
between  the  different  local  and  regional 
economies; 

•  local  economic  outcomes  are  largely 
determined  by  the  operation  of  the  market; 

•  history  and  geography,  including  the  existing 
settlement  pattern,  provide  constraints  on  local 
and  regional  economic  performance; 

•  in  a  market  economy,  it  is  inevitable  that  growth 
will  not  be  evenly  distributed; 

•  migration  of  resources  between  regions  is 
inevitable;  and 

•  some  towns  are  particularly  advantaged  by 
location,  either  through  access  to  markets,  raw 
materials  and  infrastructure;  or  through 
amenity. 

Hence  disparities  are  not  so  much  evidence  of 
market  failure  as  of  market  success,  of  the  capacity 
of  markets  to  allow  resources  to  move  to  their  most 
productive  use.  The  talk  of ‘market  failure’  reflects 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
the  space  economy  and  the  functioning  of  markets, 
and  of  what  markets  can  and  should  achieve. 

Confusion  in  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Problem 

There  are  two  assumptions  about  the  regional 
problem  contained  in  the  EZ  case  -  firstly,  that 
regional  areas  are  in  decline  in  comparison  to  the 
cities,  and  that  the  reason  that  businesses  won’t 
invest  in  regional  areas  is  that  such  an  investment 
would  be  too  risky  and  not  profitable. 

Is  Regional  Australia  in  Decline ? 

An  important  part  of  the  case  for  EZs  is  that 
regional  areas  are  in  decline  while  economic  growth 
has  been  occurring  in  the  cities. 

A  number  of  recent  studies  have  sought  to  measure 
the  city-country  divide.  The  Productivity 
Commission  (1999)  reached  the  following 
conclusions  about  regional  disadvantage: 

•  most  of  remote  Australia  has  some  degree  of 
socio-economic  disadvantage; 

•  the  majority  of  rural  Australia  is  close  to  the 
national  average; 

•  some  NSW  coastal  regions  have  a  high  level  of 
relative  disadvantage; 


•  in  relation  to  income,  most  country  areas  are 
below  the  national  average,  while  most  capital 
cities  are  above  the  national  average,  and 
incomes  in  most  regions  declined  relative  to  the 
national  average  between  1981  and  1996; 

•  in  relation  to  education,  15%  of  city  people  had 
an  undergraduate  degree,  while  the  figure  was 
8%  in  the  country; 

•  there  was  more  home  ownership  in  rural  areas; 

•  country  people  had  higher  mortality  rates;  and 

•  in  relation  to  income  support,  29%  of  people 
were  on  income  support  in  regional  towns,  with 
21%  in  the  cities. 

Both  politicians  and  academics  have  recognised 
that  regional  Australia  is  no  longer  undifferentiated, 
if  this  was  ever  the  case. 

Hence  Anderson  (2001,  pp.  2,3)  states: 

This  search  for  the  perfect  policy  has  been 
fruitless  -  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  regional 
Australia  is  homogenous,  and  regional 
Australia  is  anything  but  homogenous... 

and 

Many  areas  are  doing  well,  others  are 
starting  to  come  good. 

Or  as  Roy  Powell  (in  Derriman  1999,  p.  1)  has 
pointed  out: 

Not  so  many  years  ago  country  towns  were 
subject  to  general  trends.  They  would  all  do 
well  or  all  do  badly.  The  picture  is  now  very 
uneven. 

Sorensen  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
regions  are  doing  well: 

Undoubtedly,  many  parts  of  regional 
Australia  are  disadvantaged  compared  with 
metropolitan  areas  but  the  picture 
conventionally  portrayed  is  flawed.  In 
practice,  conditions  are  spatially  diverse. 

Some  remoter  areas  and  those  lying  off 
major  transport  routes  lag  on  many 
conventional  indicators  of  well-being  like 
income,  employment,  activity  rates  and 
access  to  services.  Yet  many  areas 
experience  good  access  to  services,  strong 
social  institutions  that  enable  communities 
to  manage  change  effectively,  high  quality 
living  environments,  interesting  and  well- 
paid  jobs  and  excellent  lifestyles.  (Sorensen 
2000,  p.  3) 


A  recent  survey  of  unemployment  rates  across  LGAs 
suggests  both  that  many  regions  have  experienced 
recent  declines  in  unemployment,  and  that  many 
non-metropolitan  (particularly  inland)  regions  have 
very  low  unemployment  levels  (Department  of 
Employment,  Workplace  Relations  and  Small 
Business  2001). 

Undoubtedly  both  governments  and  regional 
Australia  ‘optimists’  (any  town  can  make  it  if  only  it 
has  passion)  both  have  an  interest  in  dwelling  on 
the  success  stories  -  the  Coolahs  and  the  Hydens  - 
rather  than  on  declining  regions.  But  the  success 
stories  are  there  -  both  individual  enterprises  and 
regional  communities,  and  they  are  not  all  on  the 
coast,  and  they  are  not  all  in  larger  regional 
centres,  and  they  are  not  all  in  peri-urban  areas. 

And  they  are  not  necessarily  the  exception  that 
proves  the  fact  of  general  regional  decline.  There 
are  even  some  in  the  wheat-sheep  belt.  What  does 
all  this  mean  for  the  argument  for  EZs?  The  case  for 
EZs  is  built  largely  on  recognition  of,  and  concern 
about,  regional  decline.  It  turns  out  that  many 
regions  are  not  in  decline,  and  that  regional 
Australia  generally  is  not  in  decline. 

Which  Regions  Are  We  Talking  About? 

Are  the  objectives  of  EZs  clearly  spelled  out?  There 
is  a  difficulty  for  the  EZs  argument  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  never  made  entirely  clear  whether  EZs  are 
really  about  helping  declining  inland  regions,  or 
regions  with  high  unemployment,  or  all  non¬ 
metropolitan  regions  generally. 

There  is  confusion  about  whether  the  concept  of 
EZs  is  about  helping  poorer  regions,  or  ‘regional’ 
(that  is,  non-metropolitan)  Australia  generally. 

Most  support  for  EZs  has  come  from  regional  areas, 
and  I  believe  that  EZ  supporters  think  that  it  is  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
assistance  will  be  provided. 

The  view  that  support  for  EZs  is  simply  a  new 
version  of  the  old  balanced  development  position  is 
strengthened  by  recently  reported  comments  by  the 
Mayor  of  Armidale-Dumaresq: 

Mayor  Brian  Chetwynd  ...  reckons  dividing 
Australia  up  into  geographical  zones  based 
on  economic  factors  would  help  replenish 
regional  and  rural  Australia  -  so  long  the 
poor  cousin  of  the  Sydney-Melbourne- 
Brisbane  octopus.  ( Armidale  Express  2001a) 


Such  a  perception  is  also  strengthened  by  a 
comment  by  the  LGSA  (2001b,  p.  11): 

Australians  living  in  regional  Australia 
should  also  have  a  choice  other  than  to  join 
the  headlong  rush  to  the  already  congested 
urban  areas,  with  all  the  accompanying 
strains  on  housing  and  infrastructure 
resources  that  entails. 

Moreover,  the  support  base  for  EZs  is  largely 
located  in  inland  regions.  But  on  the 
unemployment  criterion  generally  favoured  by 
Manning  (2001),  it  is  largely  coastal  regions  that 
would  be  declared  EZs. 

Such  a  conclusion  -  that  EZs  are  meant  for  inland, 
non-metropolitan  regions  -  does  not  follow  from 
Manning’s  study,  however.  National  Economics 
(1998)  has  long  railed  against  the  focus  of  recent 
regional  policy  on  non-metropolitan  areas,  correctly 
pointing  out,  along  with  Labor  Party  front  bencher 
Mark  Latham  (Latham  2001),  that  areas  of  Sydney 
and  other  cities  are  facing  locational  disadvantage 
too.  The  evidence  suggests  that  regional 
differentiation  is  common  to  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

There  is  clearly  a  tension  within  the  EZ  support 
movement  over  whether  government  assistance 
should  be  directed  to  ‘regional  Australia’  or  to 
problem  regions.  The  evidence  above  suggests  that 
much  of  regional  Australia  does  not  necessarily 
consist  of  problem  regions.  If  the  case  for  EZs  rests 
on  the  claim  that  regional  Australia  is  in  decline, 
then  it  cannot  be  supported  due  to  the  substantial 
evidence  that  many  areas  of  regional  Australia  is  far 
from  being  in  decline.  The  existence  of  problem 
regions  within  metropolitan  areas  suggests  that 
EZs  should  also  be  applied  in  the  cities  where  high 
unemployment  levels  exist. 

The  Lack  of  Effectiveness  of  Tax  Based 
Incentives  in  Determining  Industry 
Location 

Most  proposals  for  EZs  generally  revolve  around 
the  use  of  tax  incentives  ofvarious  kinds.  While 
EZs  could  be  constructed  around  forms  of  regional 
assistance  other  than  tax  concessions  to 
businesses  locating  in  the  zone,  this  does  not  often 
occur,  and  the  current  proposal  certainly  has  tax 
breaks  as  a  key  element  of  the  assistance  on  offer. 


Do  tax  incentives  actually  work  in  attracting 
businesses  to  the  area  nominated  for  the 
incentives? 

Much  of  the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
government  incentives  are  generally  not  significant 
in  driving  business  location  decisions.  This  has 
important  implications  for  EZs,  since  support  for 
EZs  relies  on  the  conviction  that  incentives  can 
shape  firms’  location  intentions.  It  means  both  that 
EZs  would  not  work,  and  that  pursuing  them  would 
be  a  waste  of  considerable  resources. 

The  Demise  of  Open  Ended  Payroll  Tax 
Concessions  in  Australia 

Tax  concessions  have  actually  been  tried  in 
Australia  before  at  State  level.  In  most  States  in  the 
1980s,  governments  offered  complete  payroll  tax 
rebates  to  firms  locating  in  regional  areas.  What  is 
the  evidence  for  their  success? 

All  State  Governments  across  Australia,  however, 
did  away  with  open-ended  tax  breaks  (payroll  tax 
concessions)  for  regional  areas,  largely  because 
they  did  not  work.  They  were  not  successful  in 
attracting  new  firms  to  regional  areas  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  cost  to  taxpayers.  They 
were  simply  rewarding  firms  already  there.  Only  a 
handful  of  firms  had  actually  relocated  in  the  late 
1980s,  according  to  analysis  by  the  NSW  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Business  and  Consumer 
Affairs  (1989, 1990). 

Previous  attempts  to  influence  location  and 
investment  decisions  through  tax  concessions, 
including  in  New  South  Wales,  have  not  generally 
achieved  their  objectives.  White  it  has  been  argued 
that  tax  concessions  in  the  1980s  helped  retain 
existing  jobs  in  regional  areas,  analyses 
undertaken  at  the  time  suggested  strongly  that  the 
old  payroll  tax  concessions  were  not  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  create  new  employment. 

The  targeted  approach  has  been  found  to  be  more 
effective,  though  limited  tax  breaks  do  have  a  place 
within  the  context  of  this  approach.  Current 
government  thinking  correctly  stresses  the  need  for 
a  business  case  to  be  made  out  before  regional 
development  assistance  is  forthcoming. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  payroll  tax  concessions 
were  simply  insufficient  as  incentives  for  industry 
relocation  to  regional  areas.  However,  the 
concessions  on  offer  were  generous,  and  cost  the 


NSW  Government  of  the  day  as  much  as  $18  million 
per  year  in  1990  dollars  (Legislative  Council 
Standing  Committee  on  State  Development  1991,  p. 
6;  the  total  amount  of  assistance  provided  under 
the  Country  Industries  Payroll  Tax  Concessions 
Scheme  from  1977  to  1990  was  $173.6  million). 

They  were  open-ended,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
large  regional  firms,  amounted  to  a  windfall  gain  of 
over  $1  million  per  year. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  EZs  would  offer  better 
and  greater  incentives  in  that  they  would  be  better 
targeted  to  expanding  firms.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  marginal  decrease  in  a  firm’s  tax  burden 
would  offer  the  kind  of  incentive  that  would  make  a 
difference  to  a  firm’s  decision  making. 

There  are  many  factors  involved  in  business 
decision-making.  While  ‘naturally  occurring 
industries’  such  as  mining  and  some  processing 
activities,  as  well  as  farm  enterprises,  more  or  less 
have  to  locate  where  they  do,  there  are  many 
‘footloose’  industries  which  can  locate  where  they 
choose,  generally  constrained  by  the  desire  to 
minimise  their  costs  and  maximise  their  profits. 

The  Propensity  of  Firms  to  Say  What 
Governments  Want  to  Hear 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  surveys  of 
businesses  suggest  that  government  assistance  is 
unimportant  in  location  decisions.  For  example,  a 
survey  by  the  NSW  Department  of  State  and 
Regional  Development  of  recipients  of  assistance 
under  the  Regional  Business  Development  Scheme 
(RBDS)  found  that  89%  of  firms  said  their  decision 
on  a  regional  location  had  been  influenced  by  the 
assistance  given.  This  included  5 7%  upon  whom 
the  influence  had  been  ‘considerable  to  significant’ 
(NSW  Department  of  State  and  Regional 
Development  (DSRD)  1996,  p.  2). 

How  can  one  account  for  the  difference  between 
this  result  and  the  other  location  studies?  There 
may  be  some  tendency  for  firms  to  respond  to 
government  surveys  in  a  different  way  to  other 
surveys.  Businesses  tend  to  react  positively  when 
asked  by  a  government  agency:  ‘Was  the  help  we 
gave  you  important?’.  And  many  of  the  firms  in 
such  surveys  were  still  in  receipt  of  the  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  There  was  some  evidence 
that  NSW  manufacturers’  stated  attitudes  to  payroll 
tax  incentives  changed  considerably  when  there 
was  a  threat  to  their  continuity  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s. 


There  is  also  the  point  that  the  RBDS  is  far  more 
targeted  than  some  other,  broader-based  incentives 
schemes.  Firms  go  through  a  rigorous  selection 
process,  and  assistance  is  linked  to  outcomes  and 
benchmarks  (similar  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  said, 
to  EZs),  hence  this  may  well  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  the  relocation  or  expansion  would  have 
occurred  anyway  (see  later  discussion  of 
deadweight  effects). 

There  is  also  some  evidence  in  relation  to  EZs  in  the 
US  that  rates  of  influence  of  assistance  are  higher 
than  indicated  by  Australian  location  studies. 
According  to  DeMott  (1993,  p.  21): 

Marilyn  Rubin  ...  studied  1  000  companies  in 
New  Jersey’s  enterprise-zone  program.  She 
found  that  30  percent  of  the  companies,  in 
choosing  such  a  location,  ‘said  they 
wouldn’t  have  expanded  or  located  there 
without  zone  benefits;  I  think  that  says 
something’.  She  adds  that  all  the  surveyed 
firms  with  100  or  more  employees  said  zone 
benefits  were  critical  in  their  decision  to 
locate  in  an  enterprise  zone  or  to  expand. 

These  are  not  unimpressive  figures,  but  again  may 
be  subject  to  the  ‘talking  up’  factor.  There  is  also 
the  small  matter  of  the  70%  of  firms  which 
seemingly  would  have  located  in  the  EZ  anyway, 
yielding  a  large  deadweight  effect  and  raising 
questions  about  just  how  effective  EZs  and  regional 
relocation  assistance  really  are. 

Which  Firms  Are  Likely  to  Relocate  as  a 
Result  of  Enterprise  Zones? 

Clearly  EZs  must  largely  be  aimed  at  footloose 
firms.  These  are  generally  manufacturing  or 
processing  operations.  Yet  as  Niles  Hansen  (1976, 
p.  16)  has  argued,  quoting  a  study  on  firm 
relocation: 

...  firms  rarely  move  from  one  region  to 
another;  this  runs  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
notion  that  firms  move  from  one  area  to 
another  to  lower  costs.  Firms  themselves 
stay  where  they  are  presently  located  or 
else  go  out  of  business.  It  is  entrepreneurs 
who  move  and  start  up  new  firms  in  more 
favourable  locations,  though  the  latter  may 
also  receive  new  branch  plants  of  large 
companies. 
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In  addition,  the  Australian  economy  is  increasingly 
dominated  by  service  industries,  and  the  latter 
generally  follow  markets  in  terms  of  location. 

As  the  New  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Manufactures 
has  pointed  out: 

Obviously  there  is  less  locational  choice  in 
the  rural  sector  and  practically  none  in  the 
mining  sector.  Services,  too,  are  not 
particularly  free  for  they  tend  to  have  to 
follow  their  customers  rather  than  lead 
them  to  new  locations.  (Australian  Chamber 
of  Manufactures  1989,  p.  5) 

But  what  scope  is  there  for  manufacturing  based 
expansion  in  regional  areas?  While  manufacturing 
has  shed  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  workforce 
in  the  last  two  decades,  country  manufacturing  has 
remained  relatively  robust,  even  in  the  era  of  lower 
tariffs  and  globalisation.  Yet  the  scope  for  a 
‘manufacturing  regional  recovery’  is  slim,  if 
envisaged  on  the  scale  of  EZ  proponents.  There 
aren’t  the  manufacturing  jobs  to  go  around  any 
more. 

There  is  no  Consensus  that 
Enterprise  Zones  have  worked 
Overseas 

One  of  the  central  supporting  claims  for  EZs  is  that 
they  have  worked  overseas.  There  has  been  an 
assumption,  repeated  ad  infinitum,  that  EZs  work 
overseas,  and  that  successive  Australian 
governments  have  been  remiss  in  not  trying  them 
here,  for  this  reason. 

The  US  Experience 

Much  of  the  writing  on  US  EZs  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  that  US  enterprise  zones  have  often  been 
applied  to  poor  inner  city  areas.  This  could  lead  to 
a  number  of  conclusions  -  that  they  should  not  be 
applied  to  Australia,  that  any  criticism  of  their 
failure  to  ignite  economic  development  in  the  US 
may  be  misplaced  as  a  criticism  of  the  concept 
generally,  or  that  the  comparison  to  Australia  is 
valid  and  their  success  or  otherwise  in  the  US  has 
significance  for  the  Australian  case. 

The  WRI  study  of  EZs  (2000)  relied  on  a  1993  study 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture  for  its  favourable  account  of  the  success 
of  US  schemes: 

...  enterprise  zones  appear  to  have  been 
effective  at  stimulating  rural  economic 
development.  The  report  found  that 
empirical  information  on  actual  zone 
performance  is  more  positive  than  the 
theoretical  assessments,  indicating  that 
zone  programs  have  been  associated  with 
increased  employment  in  many  distressed 
areas.  Most  State  and  Nationwide 
assessments  have  been  positive,  at  least 
with  respect  to  job  creation  performance  in 
the  zones.  (WRI  2000,  p.  15) 

According  to  Lambert  and  Coomes  (2001,  p.  168): 

The  effectiveness  of  EZ  programs  remains 
an  open  research  question,  although  the 
evidence  is  increasingly  negative. 

Again: 

We  find  that  none  of  the  measures 
employed  in  our  study  reveal  much  in  the 
way  of  either  economic  or  neighborhood 
revitalization  benefits  that  can  be  attributed 
to  the  EZ  program  in  Louisville.  (Lambert 
and  Coomes  2001,  p.  170) 

The  literature  on  EZs  has  been  recently  surveyed  by 
Wilder  and  Rubin  (1996).  They  examined  21  studies 
variously  covering  all  EZ  programs  in  the  United 
States.  They  find  little  evidence  of  EZ  program 
success,  though  they  do  not  conclude  that  the 
concept  is  a  failure  (Wilder  and  Rubin  quoted  in 
Lambert  and  Coomes  2001,  p.  169). 

Possible  Economic  Distortions  of 
Enterprise  Zones 

Earlier  arguments  suggested  that  EZ  tax  incentives 
were  unlikely  to  be  successful  in  influencing  firm 
behaviour.  What  would  be  the  likely  economic 
outcomes,  however,  if  they  were  successful  in 
encouraging  firm  relocation  to,  or  expansion  in, 
designated  areas? 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments  about  the 
possible  distorting  effects  of  EZs  and  incentives 
generally.  These  are: 

•  that  firms  offered  incentives  to  locate  in  a 

region,  or  to  expand  their  existing  employment, 


may  have  done  this  anyway  without  the  subsidy 
(so-called  deadweight  effects); 

•  that  EZs  may  simply  move  economic  activity 
from  one  region  to  another  (the  zero  sum 
game); 

•  that  firms  may  locate  to  EZs  for  the  wrong 
reasons;  and 

•  that  firms  may  move  to  the  EZ  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  special  assistance,  and  then 
move  elsewhere. 

‘  Deadweight  ’  Effects  of  Regional  Policies 

There  have  been  concerns  expressed  about  many 
regional  policies  and  investment  attraction  efforts 
that  the  firms  targeted  ‘would  have  come  anyway’. 
This  has  been  termed  the  ‘deadweight  effect’  (see 
Armstrong  2001,  p.  250). 

Armstrong  has  suggested  that,  for  example,  the 
European  Union  Structural  Fund,  so  beloved  of 
many  EZ  supporters,  has  had  as  much  as  a  45% 
deadweight  effect.  He  concludes  that  the  so-called 
deadweight  problem  can  be  overcome  (only  to 
some  extent)  by  selectivity  in  regional  assistance, 
or  what  others  have  called  ‘strategic  intervention’ 
or  targeting  (see,  for  example,  NSW  Government 
1998). 

Enterprise  Zones  May  Simply  Move 
Economic  Activity  from  One  Region  to 
Another 

An  enduring  concern  about  enterprise  zones  has 
been  the  fear  that,  if  successful  in  attracting  new 
investment  to  regions,  it  may  be  that  the 
investment  would  simply  be  drawn  from 
neighbouring  (or  other)  regions. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Business  and 
Regional  Development  (1993,  p.  33),  for  example: 

...  if  an  enterprise  zone  facilitates 
employment  growth  and  investment,  is  this 
likely  to  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
(contiguous)  areas,  and  does  this  mean  an 
inefficient  spatial  distribution  of  economic 
activity? 

This  is  the  fear  of  the  ‘zero-sum’  outcome. 

As  the  ACCI  (2001,  p.  3)  argues  ‘Success  in  one 
region  at  the  expense  of  another  because  of 
government  policy  would  not  only  be  bad  policy  but 
also  politically  very  unpopular’. 


It  is  arguable  that  such  political  problems  were 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  failure  of  growth  centres, 
which  were  similarly  spatially  selective  and  could 
be  seen  as  distorting  location  decisions. 

The  ACCI  compares  the  EZ  proposal  to  the  bidding 
wars  that  occur  between  States.  There  has  been  a 
long  term  debate  about  the  merits  of  the  various 
States  and  Territories  competing  with  one  another 
to  attract  investment. 

Businesses  Locating  for  the  Wrong 
Reasons 

It  has  also  been  argued  (ACCI  2001)  that  EZs  would 
result  in  economic  distortions.  Communities  just 
outside  the  EZ  might  be  disadvantaged,  and 
businesses  might  locate  just  within  the  EZ  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

While  the  stated  objective  of  EZs  is  to  build  regional 
competitive  advantage,  the  mechanism  chosen  to 
do  so  -  geographically  specified  tax  breaks  may, 
perversely,  have  the  opposite  outcome,  by 
encouraging  firms  to  relocate  just  to  save  tax 
payments.  Some  firms  which  formerly  received 
payroll  tax  rebates  have  indicated  that  they  only 
moved  in  order  to  comply  with  a  decentralisation 
ethos,  not  for  economic  reasons.  Such  firms  are 
asking  for  trouble,  by  relocating  for  reasons  other 
than  sound  economic  principles.  Firms  should  be 
locating  for  the  right  reasons. 

Will  Businesses  Simply  Move  On  Once  the 
Enterprise  Zone  Period  is  Over? 

The  US  has  a  strong  tradition  of  bidding  wars 
among  States.  There  is  certainly  some  evidence 
from  the  US  that  businesses  attracted  to  lower  cost 
States  move  on  once  the  period  of  incentives  runs 
out.  While  the  costs  of  relocation  are  considerable, 
this  concern  is  not  without  some  justification. 

Policy  Choices  -  In  What  Measure 
Should  Governments  Assist 
Declining  and  Growing  Regions.7 

Governments  face  numerous  choices  as  to  how  they 
assist  regional  development,  and  have  a  number  of 
policy  instruments  at  their  disposal.  Some  of  the 
decisions  to  be  made  about  policy  options  include 
the  following: 
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•  Should  policies  be  ‘top  down’  or  ‘bottom  up’? 

•  Should  the  approach  be  ‘scatter  gun’  or 
spatially  selective; 

•  What  should  the  levels  of  assistance  be? 

•  Who  should  receive  the  support  -  businesses, 
communities,  industries  or  regions? 

•  Should  infrastructure  be  provided,  and  how 
much? 

•  How  long  should  any  assistance  be  provided 
for? 

•  Should  the  assistance  necessarily  be  financial? 

•  Should  assistance  be  for  regions  to  grow  their 
existing  competitive  strength(s),  or  rather  be 
devoted  to  broadening  the  region’s  economic 
base? 

•  Should  assistance  be  mainly  for  recruiting  new, 
outside  firms,  or  growing  existing  businesses? 
and 

•  What  should  the  balance  be  between 
investment  attraction  and  capacity  building? 

The  choices  faced  by  practitioners  at  the  local  level 
are  equally  daunting,  and  there  are  no  obvious 
answers. 

Clearly,  the  answers  to  these  questions  relate  partly 
to  what  the  objectives  are.  There  are  many  policy 
choices  faced  by  governments  at  all  levels,  of  which 
the  type  of  region  to  be  assisted  is  only  one. 

The  question  of  whether  to  support  declining 
regions  or  growing  regions  relates  to  the  second  of 
the  choices  outlined  above.  Assuming  a 
government  chooses  to  be  spatially  selective,  it 
needs  to  determine  which  kinds  of  regions  to 
support.  How  government  should  make  this  choice 
is  not  obviously  apparent,  unless  the  choice  is 
related  to  objectives.  And  if  the  choice  is  to  support 
poorer  regions  for  equity  reasons,  why  not  go  all 
the  way  and  actually  punish  growing  regions? 
Supporters  of  EZs,  I  am  sure,  would  argue  that  the 
real  objective  is  to  raise  the  performance  of  all  non¬ 
metropolitan  regions  in  relation  to  Sydney  or  the 
other  capital  cities.  Yet  helping  places  in  decline 
may  not  be  the  best  way  of  achieving  this  objective. 
This  is  why  it  is  important  to  spell  out  one’s  policy 
objectives. 

One  of  the  stand-out  features  of  EZs  is  that  they 
seek  to  reduce  regional  disparities  through  an 
equity  based  approach.  In  this,  they  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  concept  of  growth  poles,  where 


governments  tried,  seemingly  not  very  successfully, 
to  encourage  growth  in  the  1970s.  Here  the 
motivation  was  more  economic,  though  in  practice 
there  might  be  mixed  motivations  for  regional 
policies. 

The  retort  may  be  that  governments  should  help 
both  growing  and  declining  regions.  Yet  this 
argument  ignores  the  reality  that  all  policy  actions 
have  an  opportunity  cost,  and  that  government 
resources  are  finite.  The  question  therefore  arises, 
where  should  governments  direct  taxpayer  funds 
earmarked  for  regional  development? 

While  equity  is  certainly  a  driving  motivation  in 
regional  development,  addressing  the  problems  of 
poorer  regions  can  only  ever  be  part  of  a  strategy  to 
encourage  regional  development.  It  is  also 
important  to  assist  regions  with  strong  growth 
potential.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  those 
who  argue  for  ‘balanced  development’  between  city 
and  country.  This  dilemma  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
growth  centres  debate  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  A 
scatter  gun  approach  of  spreading  regional 
assistance  thinly  was  rejected  in  favour  of  getting  a 
better  development  ‘hit’  by  concentrating 
development  around  ‘growth  poles’.  In  some  ways, 
the  principle  of  EZs  is  similar  to  the  growth  poles 
approach,  in  that  there  is  a  geographic 
concentration  of  effort.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the 
focus  is  very  different.  In  the  case  of  EZs,  the  effect 
of  the  policy,  if  successful  would  be  to  level  the 
playing  field  among  non-metropolitan  regions 
rather  than  between  city  and  country. 

Hence  there  may  well  be  a  paradox  at  the  heart  of 
EZ  thinking.  If  the  aim  of  the  exercise  is  to  diminish 
the  apparently  growing  imbalances  between  city 
and  country  -  and  this  does  seem  to  be  a  primary 
motivation  of  supporters  of  EZs  (see,  for  example, 
WRI  2000,  pp.  10-12)  -  a  better  way  of  achieving 
this  may  be  to  strengthen  those  areas  most  likely  to 
attract  new  investment,  not  to  focus  on  those  least 
likely  to. 

The  reasons  why  governments  would  want  to  focus 
on  ‘winning’  regions  rather  than  ‘losing’  regions  are 
clear.  They  like  to  see  results  for  spending  taxpayer 
dollars.  They  also  genuinely  want  to  see  the 
benefits  of  economic  growth  spread  from  the  city  to 
the  regions  (NSW  Government  1998).  Again,  people 
in  growing  regions  are  not  likely  to  favour  an  EZ 
approach  (see  Sargeant  in  Port  Macquarie  News 


200i).  Vet  there  may  also  be  a  strong  argument  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  regional  Australia  doing  well 
to  support  the  same  approach. 

Hugonnier  has  also  expressed  concern  that  pouring 
massive  amounts  of  assistance  into  lagging  regions 
has  favoured  a  culture  of  dependence  on 
assistance  and  multiplied  obstacles  to  development’ 
(Hugonnier  1999,  p.  6).  Looking  at  the  Mezzogiorno 
region  in  Italy  as  an  example,  Hugonnier  noted  that, 
despite  much  assistance,  disparities  in  the  region 
actually  widened  over  a  15  year  period. 

Current  State  governments  have  chosen  a  more 
balanced  approach,  providing  targeted  assistance 
to  both  regions  facing  difficulties  (RETS)  and  to 
regions  with  growth  potential  (CCGS).  The 
Commonwealth,  through  its  recently  released 
Sustainable  Regions  Program,  is  currently  more 
focused  on  regions  in  decline. 

A  related  question  concerning  policy  choices 
concerns  the  fact  that  the  EZs  approach,  at  least 
insofar  as  it  provides  business  incentives,  focuses 
very  much  on  the  firm,  rather  than  the  region’s 
business  climate  generally.  While  it  is  firms  that 
will  create  new  regional  jobs,  providing  the 
assistance  to  the  firms  themselves  directly  may  not 
be  the  optimal  use  of  taxpayer  funds.  Current 
approaches  do  provide  assistance  to  firms  (for 
example,  the  Regional  Business  Development 
Scheme  in  New  South  Wales),  but  assistance  to 
regions  more  generally  to  encourage  a  better 
business  climate  is  arguably  more  important. 

Alternately,  assistance  might  be  still  directed  to  the 
firm,  but  used  to  address  specific,  identified 
problems  experienced  by  regional  enterprises,  such 
as  skilled  labour  shortages,  training,  infrastructure, 
management  skills,  business  planning,  export 
development,  and  general  advice  and  support. 
These  are  already  currently  provided  through  a 
number  of  State  schemes. 

Other  Problems  with  the  Enterprise  Zones 
Argument 

There  are  a  number  of  other  criticisms  of  the  EZ 
proposal  that  have  been  raised,  or  can  be  raised, 
including  the  process  by  which  EZs  are  identified, 
the  potential  impact  on  locations  of  labelling  them 
‘distressed’,  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  impact  of 
current  approaches,  taking  the  politics  out  of 
regional  development,  and  constitutional  issues. 


Conclusion 

The  case  for  EZs  ultimately  fails,  on  a  number  of 
grounds,  despite  the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
support  them. 

Supporters  of  EZs  favour  looking  to  government  for 
regional  solutions.  Their  view  of  regional  Australia 
contrasts  with  the  view  that  regions  should  simply 
get  on  with  the  admittedly  hard  grind  of  making 
their  local  economies  work  better,  working  in 
partnership  with  governments. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  EZs  are  the  latest  in 
a  long  line  of  policy  recommendations  that  have  at 
their  core  resentment  of  primate  city  dominance  of 
the  economy  and  population,  which  effectively 
ignore  the  reasons  why  policies  have  changed  since 
the  1970s,  and  skirt  around  the  complexities  of 
regional  development. 

Perhaps  the  appeal  of  EZs  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
‘doing  something’  at  a  time  when  regions  seem  to 
be  in  decline  and  governments  are  not  apparently 
‘doing  something’.  But  is  this  enough  to  justify 
them? 

Simple  solutions  may  help  solve  simple  problems. 
But  simple  solutions  will  not  generally  be  so 
effective  if  the  problems  are  complex.  Regional 
economy  growth  is  driven  by  factors  such  as 
business  costs,  the  size  of  the  local  economy,  local 
industry  structure,  the  competitiveness  of  local 
firms,  critical  mass,  the  amenity  of  the  region, 
history,  institutional  support,  infrastructure,  the 
business  cycle,  national  economic  conditions, 
demand  for  the  region’s  products,  external  shocks, 
and  industry  diversity.  Regional  development  is  not 
simple. 
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Exporting  Locally:  A  Strategy  for  Regional 
Small  Business  Growth 


Bridget  Kearins 


Introduction 

An  outward  looking  economy  and  the  creation  of 
internationally  competitive  industries  are  integral 
to  economic  development  policy  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  Australia.  Large  businesses  will 
contribute  most  to  productivity  growth  but  small 
businesses  are  significant  contributors  to  economic 
development.  It  is  important  that  they  are  able  to 
develop  export  markets  and  more  effectively 
compete  on  domestic  markets  against  overseas 
competitors.  The  participation  of  Australian  small 
businesses  in  export  markets  has  been  growing. 
However,  many  small  businesses  face  a  greater 
degree  of  difficulty  in  planning  for,  and  achieving, 
export  success.  This  paper  shows  that  small 
businesses  can  expand  their  role  in  the  global 
economy,  but  they  need  help  to  effectively  access 
export  assistance. 

One  approach  to  providing  export  assistance  to  the 
small  and  medium  size  enterprise  (SME)  sector,  the 
Regional  Export  Extension  Service  (REES) 
implemented  in  South  Australia,  represents  a 
departure  from  traditional  approaches.  It  is  a 
regionally  based  model  working  through  local 
government  to  provide  tailored  and  flexible  export 
solutions  to  the  business  sector.  The  model  aims  to 
foster  the  development  of  an  export  culture  among 
small  and  medium  businesses  in  a  region  and  to 
help  them  overcome  obstacles  to  exporting.  The 
REES  experience  demonstrates  that  small 
businesses  require  more  flexible  and  direct 
enterprise  level  support  and  that  a  regional 


approach  to  delivering  this  support  is  effective.  The 
experience  also  indicates  that  the  benefits  of 
providing  export  development  assistance  regionally 
extend  beyond  success  in  export  markets  because 
it  also  addresses  some  enterprise  development 
needs,  internationalisation  of  business  outlook  and 
product  and  market  innovation  -  all  important 
ingredients  for  adapting  to  change  in  the  global 
economy. 

Small  Business  as  Global 
Participants? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research  on  whether 
small  businesses  can  be  effective  participants  in 
global  markets.  Much  of  the  discussion  has 
focused  on  the  relationship  between  firm  size  and 
export  activity  and  performance  (for  example 
Bonaccorsi  1992,  Calof  1994,  Aaby  and  Slater  1989, 
Moen  1999).  A  basic  assumption  of  this 
relationship  is  that  ‘internationalisation  requires 
appropriate  resources  (personnel,  financial 
etc). ..(and  that)  smaller  firms  are  at  a  resource 
disadvantage  when  compared  to  larger  firms  and 
may  therefore  not  be  able  to  invest  in  the  hiring  and 
training  of  international  personnel’  (Calof  1994,  p. 
368).  It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  past 
research  about  the  extent  and  strength  of  the 
relationship  between  firm  size  and  export 
performance.  However,  as  summed  up  by  Calof, 
empirical  studies  reported  in  the  literature  ‘imply 
that  very  small  firms  are  not  likely  to  engage  in 


export  activity  but  -  beyond  the  very  smalt 
classification  -  size  may  not  be  an  important  factor’ 
(Calof  1993,  p.  61). 

In  Australia  recent  research  into  firms  in  the  food 
and  beverage  industry  (Philp  1997)  points  to  a 
relationship  between  firm  size  and  export  activity. 
However,  when  other  variables  were  taken  into 
account  -  such  as  commitment,  attitudes, 
attributes  of  decision-makers  and  firm’s  perceived 
competitiveness  in  the  market  -  the  findings 
indicated  that  ‘the  size  variable  is  not  a  significant 
discriminator  of  export  propensity  at  all’  (Philp 
1998).  This  suggests  other  attributes  can  be 
developed  within  small  businesses  to  overcome 
size  and  resource  constraints.  This  is  encouraging 
for  Australia  where  96  per  cent  of  all  businesses 
(excluding  agricultural  businesses)  employ  fewer 
than  20  employees  (DEWRSB  2000). 

There  are  many  small  to  medium  sized  businesses 
that  are  yet  to  enter  export  markets.  As  reported  by 
AUSTRADE  (2002a),  approximately  3.5  per  cent  of 
all  businesses  are  currently  exporting  and  it  is 
estimated  that  less  than  4  per  cent  of  small  to 
medium  sized  businesses  export.  This  suggests 
that  new  measures  may  be  required  to  assist  small 
businesses  plan  for  and  activate  export  markets. 

Regional  Export  Extension 
Service  -  A  Different  Approach 

Overview  of  the  REES  program 

The  Regional  Export  Extension  Service  (REES)  is  an 
export  enhancement  program  that  has  been  piloted 
in  two  regions  in  Adelaide.  The  program  was 
developed  to  identify  export  potential  among 
businesses  in  the  region,  identify  what  support 
businesses  need  to  start  or  expand  exporting,  and 
deliver  assistance  to  improve  their  export 
performance.  The  program  was  initiated  by  local 
government  and  received  funding  support  from 
State  and  Federal  sources.1  The  approach  was 
developed  and  implemented  by  a  private  consulting 
firm,  INSTATE  Pty  Ltd. 

1  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Onkaparinga  REES, 
funding  support  was  provided  by  the  South  Australian 
Department  of  Industry  and  Trade  and  Department  of 
Employment,  Workplace  Relations  81  Small  Business. 


The  original  pilot  of  the  program  took  place  in  the 
north  west  region  of  metropolitan  Adelaide 
(comprising  the  Cities  of  Charles  Sturt  and  Port 
Adelaide-Enfield)  where  the  program  was  delivered 
between  1994-1995. 2  The  second  pilot  was 
delivered  in  the  City  of  Onkaparinga,  in  southern 
metropolitan  Adelaide,  where  the  full  program  - 
with  extension  -  was  completed  mid-2001. 

Early  work  on  the  REES  program  found: 

•  substantial  unexploited  export  potential  in 
these  regions; 

•  a  communication  and  relationship  gap  between 
firms  at  the  regional  level  and  the  government 
agencies  which  are  providing  export  assistance; 
and 

•  an  element  of  ‘psychic  distance’  among  firms  in 
relation  to  overseas  markets. 

The  REES  program  was  developed  to  bridge  these 
information  and  resource  gaps  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  information  on  markets,  export  logistics  and 
government  programs  directly  to  the  businesses. 

An  additional  need  for  specific  assistance  was 
identified  in  the  Onkaparinga  region  due  to  its 
distance  from  the  central  business  district  and 
location  of  government  support  agencies,  the  lower 
level  of  export  propensity  compared  to  the  national 
average  and  the  existence  of  few  export  ‘leaders’  in 
the  region  to  act  as  mentors.  Manufacturing 
industry  development  has  lagged  behind  other 
regions  in  Adelaide,  as  it  has  not  traditionally  been 
the  focus  of  industrial  and  infrastructure 
development  plans.  The  corporate  base  is 
disparate  and  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  small, 
owner-operated  and  relatively  new  businesses  that 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  resources  to  develop  the 
export  function  independently  (INSTATE  2000). 

REES  Methodology 3 

There  are  3  major  elements  of  the  REES  model. 
Phase  I  consists  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  firms 
in  the  region  to  define  the  corporate  character  of 
the  region  and  to  identify  export  potential,  the 
obstacles  to  achieving  this  potential  and  what 
practical  assistance  to  firms  might  be  required  to 
achieve  an  overall  improved  export  performance  in 
the  region. 

2  Due  to  space  limitations,  the  North  West  Adelaide  REES 
is  not  discussed  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  discussed  in 
Kearins,  B.  (forthcoming).  Export  Assistance  in  the 
North  West  of  Adelaide. 

3  Developed  by  INSTATE  Pty  Ltd. 
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Phase  II  consists  of  the  implementation  of  an 
export  extension  service.  The  objectives  of  this 
phase  are  to: 

•  Build  an  export  culture  in  the  region; 

•  Address  the  information  and  connectivity  needs 
of  individual  firms  by  providing  an  ‘at  the  elbow’ 
extension  service  (essentially  a  mentoring 
service); 

•  Match  public  sector  resources  with  private 
sector  needs; 

•  Build  the  firms’  confidence  to  take  on  export 
challenges;  and 

•  Establish  a  base  group  and  early  stages  of  an 
Exporter’s  Club,  which  represents  the  on-going 
resource. 

In  Phase  II  firms  requiring  assistance,  identified 
from  Phase  I,  are  provided  with  direct  export  advice 
to  address  individual  export  needs  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  larger  group 
information  sessions  providing  more  generic  advice 
and  assistance. 

Phase  III  builds  on  the  support  work  and  the  group 
built  up  during  Phase  II  and  involves  the  formal 
establishment  of  an  Exporters’  Club  to  provide  a 
long  term  focus  for  export  development  in  the 
region.  This  is  an  important  next  step  after  the 
extension  service  given  the  long  term  nature  of 
exporting  and  the  need  to  provide  some  continuity 
for  firms  seeking  to  improve  their  export  prospects. 
It  is  also  important  for  continuing  to  build  an  export 
culture  in  the  region. 

Application  of  REE5  to  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga 

At  the  end  of  Phase  I,  52  businesses  in  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga  were  identified  as  having  unexploited 
export  potential  and  an  interest  in  receiving  help  to 
realise  this  potential  through  a  regionally  based 
export  enhancement  program.  These  businesses 
became  the  core  group  of  REES  ‘members’.  The 
main  characteristics  of  this  group  were: 

•  Participants  came  from  a  range  of  industries, 
primarily  from  the  manufacturing  sector; 

•  The  majority  of  firms  were  small  in  size,  with 
annual  sales  of  less  than  $250,000  and 
employing  fewer  than  10  employees; 


•  There  was  an  even  split  between  exporters  and 
non-exporters.  Of  the  exporting  businesses,  16 
were  established  exporters,  eight  were  recent 
exporters  and  two  were  exporting  with  some 
difficulties; 

•  The  majority  of  firms  already  exporting  had 
export  sales  of  less  than  $250,000; 

•  Overall,  the  business  decision-makers  were 
found  to  be  largely  untrained  in  export  matters 
with  limited  hands  on  experience; 

•  A  strong  interest  was  expressed  by  this  group  in 
regional  export  development  initiatives,  such  as 
the  export  extension  service,  particularly  strong 
among  the  non-exporters. 

(INSTATE  1999) 

During  Phase  II,  as  the  REES  team  began  to  work 
closely  with  individual  firms,  it  also  became  clear 
that  as  small  and  mostly  owner-operated 
businesses,  time  represented  a  major  constraint  to 
learning  about  and  planning  for  exporting.  The 
principal  of  these  businesses  was  the  key  to  nearly 
every  component  of  the  businesses’  activities  and 
this  individual  lacked  the  staff  to  whom  he/she 
could  delegate  the  task  of  developing  the  export 
function.  This  was  a  key  consideration  in  the 
tailoring  of  REES  assistance  for  the  REES 
participants  during  the  extension  phase.  It  involved 
being  ‘in  the  business’  (or  ‘at  the  elbow’)  to  provide 
direct  advice  and  support  to  businesses  as  they 
developed  export  activities.  It  also  involved  taking 
on  tasks  on  behalf  of  the  businesses  to  help 
progress  export  learning  and  strategy  development, 
such  as  undertaking  market  research  and 
identifying  potential  market  opportunities.  Where 
the  participants  could  use  the  resources  of  State  or 
Federal  Government  programs  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  export  activities,  the  REES  team 
identified  relevant  programs  and  contacts  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  these  linkages. 

Generic  export  information  sessions  were  also 
incorporated  into  the  Phase  II  Extension  Service. 
One  element  of  this  service  was  the  Export  Forum,  a 
large  scale  event  to  bring  participants  of  the 
program  together  with  export  service  providers  and 
government  agencies.  A  series  of  Export  Briefings 
was  also  held.  These  were  smaller  and  more 
informal  sessions,  held  on  ‘neutral  territory’  at  a 
local  restaurant  after  business  hours.  Particular 
topics  were  identified  for  discussion  at  each 
meeting  in  a  ‘round  table’  format  and  were  led  by 
guest  speakers. 


Throughout  Phase  II,  the  number  of  REES 
participants  grew  from  the  original  52  to  105, 
consisting  of  firms  with  varying  levels  of  need  in 
relation  to  exporting  and  interest  or  involvement  in 
the  program.  A  core  group  of  approximately  65 
firms  emerged  as  more  active  users  of  the  program. 
This  group  included  firms  with  a  general  interest  in 
exporting  and  in  developing  capabilities  to  handle 
exporting,  but  which  were  constrained  in  doing  so 
as  domestic  market  development  was  still  their 
priority.  It  also  included  early  stage  exporters. 

Phase  III  of  REES  began  with  the  official  launch  of 
the  Onkaparinga  Exporters’  Club  in  August  2001. 
Since  the  launch,  the  Club  has  been  formally 
established  with  a  Board  of  Directors  and  General 
Manager  appointed.  A  physical  presence  for  the 
Exporters’  Club  has  also  been  established  to 
provide  an  information  resource  centre  and  a 
physical  point  of  contact  within  the  region.  A 
program  of  fortnightly  Export  Briefings  has 
provided  the  focus  for  Club  activities.  On-going 
funding  support  has  been  provided  by  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga  while  membership  builds  and  the  Club 
progresses  towards  taking  more  responsibility  for 
funding  through  membership  dues  and 
sponsorship. 

Evaluation  of  Onkaparinga  REES 

An  evaluation  of  the  REES  program  was  undertaken 
through  in-depth/semi-structured  interviews.  Fifty- 
two  businesses  were  interviewed,  drawn  from  the 
total  pool  of  105  REES  participants.  Across  the 


group  of  Onkaparinga  REES  participants 
interviewed,  31  were  exporters  and  21  were  non¬ 
exporters.  Of  the  exporters,  the  majority  (20)  were 
new  exporters,  having  been  exporting  for  five  years 
or  less.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
employed  fewer  than  20  employees,  with  40  per 
cent  employing  fewer  than  five.  The  majority  of  the 
group  had  an  annual  turnover  of  less  than  $1 
million.  The  businesses  covered  a  range  of 
manufacturing  industries,  including  furniture  and 
decorative  furnishings,  timber  building  products, 
boat  building,  food  and  wine  production, 
engineering  and  tool  making,  mining  equipment, 
auto  electrical,  sporting  goods  and  medical 
products. 

The  businesses  had  varying  levels  of  involvement  in 
REES.  The  breakdown  of  the  group  interviewed  is 
given  in  Table  1.  A  relatively  even  split  was  sought 
between  those  businesses  that  were  moderate  to 
high  level  participants  and  those  that  had  limited  or 
no  involvement  in  the  program. 

No  clear  pattern  emerges  at  first  from  Table  1 
regarding  the  intensity  of  use  and  export 
experience.  However,  the  exporting  category 
includes  experienced  as  well  as  new  exporters.  On 
further  analysis  it  emerges  that  of  the  16  moderate 
to  high  users  of  the  resource  that  are  exporters,  12 
had  commenced  exporting  in  the  previous  five 
years.  Thus  the  majority  of  businesses  that  drew 
on  the  program  with  a  greater  intensity  were  either 
non-exporters  or  new  exporters  at  the  outset. 


Table  1:  Intensity  of  Use  of  REES  as  a  Resource  for  Export  Development 


Intensity  of  Use  of  REES 

Exporters 

Non-Exporters 

Total 

Proportion  of 

all  firms 

interviewed 

(%) 

None  at  all 

6 

4 

10 

19 

Limited 

9 

6 

15 

29 

Moderate 

10 

6 

16 

3i 

High 

6 

3 

11 

21 

Total 


20 


3i 


21 


52 


100 


Those  businesses  with  limited  or  virtually  no 
involvement  in  REES  elected  to  stay  in  contact  with 
the  program  and  be  informed  of  program 
developments.  These  were  the  more  experienced 
exporters  that  had  limited  need  for  outside  support 
and  were  more  interested  in  the  Exporters’  Club 
rather  than  intensive  assistance,  those  who  thought 
exporting  might  be  an  option  ‘one-day’  and  those 
that  were  yet  to  be  convinced  about  exploring 
exporting  as  an  option  for  their  business.  As  a 
result  of  their  on-going  contact,  albeit  limited,  they 
had  a  high  level  of  awareness  of  the  program  and 
its  objectives.  They  were  interviewed  to  assess  the 
reasons  for  their  limited  involvement  in  REES. 

Interviewees  were  asked  to  identify  (from  a  list  of 
prompts)  the  reasons  for  their  initial  expression  of 
interest  in  the  program.  The  responses  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  Generally  the  responses 
indicate  a  low  level  of  awareness  of,  or  problems 
with,  access  to  government  export  programs,  a 


desire  for  a  regional  structure  to  bring  together 
businesses  interested  in  exporting  and  a  need  for 
assistance  with  specific  export  tasks.  Half  the 
businesses  interviewed  were  also  interested  in 
using  REES  as  a  vehicle  to  explore  the  viability  of 
exporting  for  their  firm.  A  high  proportion  of  the 
interviewees  (42  per  cent)  indicated  they  were 
planning  to  export  but  did  not  know  where  to  start. 
This  compared  with  just  14  per  cent  who  indicated 
that  they  were  ‘exporting  but  experiencing 
difficulties’.  Also  emerging  very  strongly  was  the 
need  identified  -  unprompted  -  by  19  businesses  or 
37  per  cent  of  interviewees  for  ‘general 
information’.  Clearly  businesses  had  poor  access  to 
information  on  the  export  function  and  the  export 
process.  This  may  have  arisen  from  either  a  lack  of 
awareness  or  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
businesses.  It  may  also  reflect  the  failure  of 
existing  programs  to  reach  businesses  of  this  type. 


Table  2:  Reasons  for  Initial  Involvement  in  REES 


Type  of  Impact 

Mean  Response* 

Ranking 

Wanting  to  find  out  more  about  assistance  available  to  exporters 

General  interest  in  opportunities  to  network  with  exporting  companies 

4.04 

1 

in  the  region 

3.89 

2 

Seeking  assistance  from  export  advisers  with  specific  exporting  tasks 

Opportunities  to  interact  with  government  agencies  that  provide  assistance 

3.83 

3 

to  exporters/SMEs 

3.67 

4 

General  interest  in  a  regional  initiative 

3-57 

5 

Wanting  to  find  out  if  exporting  is  a  viable  business  strategy  for  the  firm 

3-37 

6 

Planning  to  export  but  not  knowing  where  to  start 

3.26 

7 

Exporting  but  experiencing  difficulties 

2.91 

8 

Needing  assistance  with  developing  a  domestic  market  strategy 

2-55 

9 

*  Mean  responses  based  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  where  1  is  strongly  disagree  and  5  is  strongly  agree  that  each 
statement  reflects  initial  interest  in  participating  in  REES. 


The  identified  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  group 
were  used  to  shape  the  REES  program  content.  The 
advice  and  information  function  was  designed  to 
guide  the  businesses  through  the  export  decision 
process  (strategic  planning)  as  well  as  informing 
the  group  of  the  export  process.  REES  also 
assisted  in  addressing  business  development 
issues  as  they  became  ‘export  ready’.  The  REES 
team  worked  with  the  more  active  and  export 
focused  businesses  to  identify  market 
opportunities,  undertake  market  research,  make 
contact  with  potential  customers  in  the  markets, 
work  through  feedback  from  the  markets  in  terms 
of  product  specifications  and  requirements  and  to 
guide  them  to  close  export  deals.  For  more 
experienced  exporters,  assistance  was  regarded  as 
less  important  for  planning  and  building  export 
readiness,  but  more  important  in  helping  with 
specific  input  into  the  businesses’  export  tasks. 
REES  also  addressed  the  need  for  improved 
awareness  of,  and  access  to,  government  programs. 


The  assistance  was  delivered  by  the  REES  team  via 
one-to-one  contact  as  well  as  via  larger  group 
sessions. 

An  important  instrument  was  the  series  of  Export 
Briefings  which,  along  with  the  Export  Forum,  was 
the  most  commonly  used  vehicle  for  seeking 
assistance  through  the  program  and  rated  the  most 
valuable  (see  Table  3).  Businesses  revealed  that 
they  valued  the  Export  Briefings  because  they  were 
small  in  size,  informal  in  nature  and  provided  the 
right  environment  to  share  information  and  learn. 
This  provided  effective  access  to  information  and 
advice  on  a  range  of  topics  relating  to  exporting  as 
well  as  general  business  development.  It  was  also 
a  means  to  bring  government  agencies  into  the 
region  to  provide  information  on  programs  of 
assistance  and  how  to  get  access  to  them. 
Businesses  indicated  that,  as  a  result,  they  were 
better  informed  about  developing  export 
opportunities,  the  export  process  and  where  to  go 
to  for  help. 


Table  3  Value  of  types  of  REES  assistance 


Type  of  Assistance 

Mean  Response  * 

Ranking 

Information  sessions  (Export  Briefings,  Export  Forum) 

4.04 

1 

Information  on  government  programs 

3.92 

2 

Direct  export  advice 

3.81 

3 

Establishing  in-market  contacts 

3.76 

4 

Advice  on  export  process 

3.70 

5 

Market  information 

3.62 

6 

Improved  access  to  government  assistance 

3.52 

7 

Networking 

3.38 

8 

Assistance  with  general  business  management 

3.36 

9 

Assistance  with  strategic  planning  for  export 

3.32 

10 

Assistance  with  domestic  market  expansion 

3.06 

11 

*  Based  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  where  1  is  not  at  all  valuable  and  5  is  extremely  valuable. 


Another  valuable  element  of  the  Export  Briefings 
identified  by  interviewees  was  the  ability  to  mix 
with  other  businesses  in  the  region.  Many  found 
this  beneficial  for  improving  their  linkages  with 
other  regional  businesses.  Many  participants  felt 
that  it  was  important  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  other  firms.  Finding  that  they  were  not  alone  in 
the  difficulties  they  faced  was  also  important  to 
many  businesses  -  ‘like  therapy’,  according  to  one 
participant.  A  recurring  theme  expressed  by  the 
participants  was  that  it  provided  them  with 
confidence  to  go  ahead  and  take  on  the  challenges 
of  exporting,  knowing  support  was  there  if  and 
when  needed. 

Businesses  found  the  REES  program  to  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  government 
agencies,  programs  and  assistance  (Table  3).  This 
indicates  that  the  program  effectively  addressed 
the  dominant  need  reported  by  businesses  as  the 
rationale  for  their  involvement  in  REES.  The 
businesses  found  REES  valuable  for  improving 
access  to  these  agencies  and  programs  as  it 
brought  the  deliverers  out  of  the  CBD  and  into  the 
region. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  Onkaparinga  REES 
interviewees  believed  they  received  valuable  direct 
export  advice.  Overall  this  was  rated  the  third  most 
valuable  type  of  assistance  received  (Table  3). 

Other  valued  elements  of  REES  were  establishing 
in-market  contacts,  advice  on  the  export  process 
and  help  obtaining  market  information.  These 
interviews  indicate  that  while  general  export- 
related  information  was  a  strong  need  of 
businesses,  REES  proved  to  be  a  useful  vehicle  for 
businesses  going  beyond  the  general  information 
level,  to  proceeding  with  identifying  export 
opportunities  and  commencing  exporting. 

Time  constraints  were  the  most  commonly  cited 
explanation  for  why  some  businesses  had  limited 
involvement  in  the  REES  program.  For  the  non¬ 
exporters  with  limited  or  virtually  no  involvement  in 
REES,  this  mostly  related  to  difficulties  that  the 
principals  of  the  businesses  had  in  devoting  time  to 
planning  for,  or  learning  about,  exporting.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  if  exporting  was  not  an 
existing  priority  for  their  business.  While  REES  had 
attempted  to  provide  a  resource  that  would 
alleviate  the  time  constraint  for  many  businesses, 
there  were  some  that  felt  they  were  just  too  busy. 
Others  took  a  strategic  decision  to  focus  their 


resources  on  domestic  growth.  Two  businesses 
stated  that  REES  helped  them  realise  they  needed 
to  focus  their  attention  on  priority  domestic 
markets  before  tackling  exports.  Some  of  the  more 
experienced  exporters  said  they  were  ‘too  busy 
doing  it  to  spend  time  talking  about  it’. 

Another  reason  given  for  low  degrees  of 
involvement  was  that  principals  of  some 
businesses  felt  REES  was  not  targeted  to  their 
company’s  level  of  experience.  The  more 
experienced  exporters  felt  that  the  program  was 
focusing  on  territory  -  that  is,  the  export  basics  - 
that  they  had  already  covered.  They  also  indicated 
that  they  were  at  the  stage  where  they  had  little 
need  for  outside  assistance.  Some  other 
businesses  said  if  they  did  need  assistance  they 
were  able  to  access  it  through  other  avenues,  such 
as  through  existing  industry  structures.  This  factor 
was  particularly  relevant  for  two  larger  wine 
businesses  interviewed. 

Despite  their  limited  active  involvement  there  was  a 
positive  perception  of  REES  and  its  objectives 
among  these  firms.  Experienced  exporters  in  this 
group  indicated  that  REES  and  the  Exporters’  Club 
would  have  been  beneficial  for  them  during  the 
early  stages  of  export  planning  and  development. 
They  were  interested  in  continuing  to  remain 
informed  of  the  program,  particularly  once  the 
Exporters’  Club  was  launched.  Some  of  these 
businesses  were  also  interested  in  what  they  could 
offer  the  inexperienced  businesses  in  terms  of 
sharing  their  experiences  and  helping  less 
experienced  firms  to  avoid  pitfalls.  Most  non¬ 
exporters  with  limited  or  no  involvement  in  the 
program  indicated  that  they  were  comforted 
knowing  the  resource  was  there  if  or  when  they 
were  in  a  better  position  to  consider  exporting. 

Impacts  and  Outcomes 

Overall,  Onkaparinga  REES  participants  interviewed 
indicated  strongly  that  the  program  addressed  their 
needs.  According  to  the  participants,  REES 
contributed  to  some  favourable  outcomes  in  the 
area  of  increased  export  activity,  expansion  into 
interstate  markets,  improved  business 
management  and  greater  levels  of  confidence,  all  of 
which  enhanced  business  development  and  growth. 
Exposure  to  higher  levels  of  competition  in  export 
markets  and  different  -  often  higher-order  - 
consumer  expectations  can  result  in  firms  learning 


to  do  things  better  both  in  export  and  domestic 
markets.  They  acknowledged  that  information  and 
feedback  received  from  alternative  markets  could 
be  used  for  product  development,  identification  of 
wider  product  applications  in  domestic  and 
overseas  markets  and  the  improvement  of 
marketing  strategies. 

Outcomes  of  the  REES  program  are  both  tangible 
and  intangible.  Some  are  evident  in  the  short  term, 
while  others  impact  over  a  longer  time  frame.  For 
these  reasons  the  outcomes  are  difficult  to 
quantify.  However,  the  interviewees  reported  the 
following  changes  in  their  businesses  over  the  two 
year  implementation  period  of  the  REES  Phase  II: 

•  17  businesses  interviewed  (of  the  high  to 

moderate  users  of  the  program)  experienced  a 
change  in  market  focus  from  a  primary 
concentration  on  the  local  or  state  market  to 
either  interstate,  overseas  or  e-commerce 
markets  or  a  mixture  of  the  three; 


•  11  participants  commenced  exporting  during 
the  implementation  of  REES; 

•  Another  4  businesses  expanded  their  presence 
in  export  markets; 

•  Among  the  medium  to  high  users  of  REES,  the 
number  of  people  employed  increased  from  201 
to  229; 

•  17  businesses  were  anticipating  increased 
employment  levels  over  the  12  month  period 
following  the  interviews  and  23  were 
anticipating  growth  in  sales; 

•  23  of  the  27  businesses  indicated 
improvements  in  profitability  over  the  two  year 
period. 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  developments  may  have 

occurred  regardless  of  outside  assistance. 

However,  Table  4  indicates  that  REES  has  had  an 

impact  in  achieving  these  outcomes. 


Table  4  Expected  Longer  Term  Impacts  of  REES  on  Onkaparinga  Participants 


Type  of  Impact 

Mean  Response* 

Ranking 

Help  to  determine  if,  or  where,  exporting  fits  in  your  business 

4.00 

1 

Result  in  enhanced  export  performance 

4.00 

2 

Help  to  become  an  active  exporter 

3.96 

3 

Help  create  greater  employment  opportunities  in  the  business 

3.81 

4 

Contribute  to  improved  business  management 

3-77 

5 

Contribute  to  business  growth 

3-77 

6 

Contribute  to  greater  overall  profitability 

3-73 

7 

Contribute  to  improved  domestic  market  performance 

3-33 

8 

*  Mean  responses  based  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  where  1  is  strongly  disagree  and  5  is  strongly  agree  that  each 
statement  is  a  long  term  impact  of  participation  in  REES. 


Sustaining  Regie >ns 


It  was  not  surprising  that  interviewees  indicated 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  program  was  in 
helping  them  to  determine  the  place  of  exporting 
within  their  overall  business  development  plans. 
From  Table  4,  it  is  also  clear  that  REES  has  had  (or 
will  have)  a  strong  impact  in  terms  of  contributing 
towards  improved  export  performance  and  helping 
some  businesses  become  active  exporters.  REES 
also  had  an  impact  on  employment  expansion  as 
well  as  enhancing  business  management,  business 
growth  and  profitability  and  domestic  market 
expansion. 

As  a  further  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  REES 
program,  participants  were  asked  what  may  have 
happened  in  the  absence  of  the  program. 


Responses  to  this  question  (Table  5)  highlight  the 
more  intangible  benefits  of  the  program. 

Table  5  indicates  that  REES  has  had  the  greatest 
impact  in  the  area  of  information  provision  and  fast- 
tracking  the  businesses’  export  activities.  For  a 
minority  of  the  group,  this  translated  into  new 
export  sales  or  making  market  contacts  that  yielded 
export  sales.  For  others  it  provided  greater  clarity 
on  exporting  tasks  and  sources  of  assistance.  The 
savings  for  the  businesses  were  also  a  significant 
outcome,  as  businesses  recognised  they  may  have 
had  to  pay  other  providers  for  the  assistance 
sought  through  REES  or  would  have  made  mistakes 
that  would  have  proven  costly. 


Table  5  What  would  have  happened  in  the  absence  of  REES? 


Explanation  Cited  Number  of  Times 

Would  have  meant  more  costs  to  the  business  in  terms  of  time  and  money 

(to  get  to  the  same  place)  10 

Would  have  been  slower  to  activate  export  markets  9 

Would  still  have  ‘been  floundering’  and  ‘exports  would  still  be  in  the  too-hard  basket’  7 

Would  not  have  established  certain  export  market  opportunities  5 

Would  not  have  the  confidence  to  manage  the  business  as  well 

(or  have  been  exposed  to  people  that  provide  good  ideas  for  business  development)  5 

Would  not  have  as  much  knowledge  about  exporting  5 

Much  the  same  as  happened  with  REES,  but  may  not  have  gained  knowledge 

that  did  with  REES  5 

Would  be  experiencing  greater  difficulties,  made  exporting  mistakes  4 

Would  not  have  recognised  the  need  for,  nor  adopted,  a  focus  on  the  future, 
a  good  planning  approach  4 

Would  not  have  found  out  about  assistance  available  which  would  have  resulted 

in  an  increased  cost  to  the  business  4 

Would  not  have  made  contacts  that  were  made  through  REES  2 


Reduced  business  growth 

Would  have  had  more  of  an  emphasis  on  the  domestic  market 


Would  have  been  slower  to  expand  interstate  markets 
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One  group  of  interviewees  indicated  that  they 
would  not  have  managed  their  businesses  as  well 
had  it  not  been  for  REES.  Four  businesses  stated 
that  they  would  not  be  thinking  into  the  future, 
would  not  be  placing  emphasis  on  planning  or 
would  not  have  changed  market  and  business 
horizons  in  the  absence  of  REES.  These  elements 
resulted  in  the  intangible  benefit  of  improved 
business  confidence.  They  may  also  have  had 
tangible  benefits  as  this  translates  through  to 
better  customer  service,  production,  sales  or 
improved  profitability. 

The  REES  program  achieved  its  goal  of  building  an 
export  culture  in  the  region.  As  a  consequence  of 
REES,  many  businesses  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  exporting  is  about  and  what 
is  required  of  them  to  do  it  well.  This  improved 
understanding  and  the  building  of  an  export  culture 
is  important  for  the  long  term  if  businesses  are  to 
commit  to  being  successful  exporters.  Part  of  this 
is  knowing  where  to  go  to  for  help  and  advice, 
which  some  businesses  indicated  they  would  not 
have  been  confident  about  without  REES. 

The  establishment  of  the  Onkaparinga  Exporters’ 
Club  provides  the  long  term  structure  for  continuing 
to  build  an  export  culture  in  the  region  and  on¬ 
going  support  for  REES  participants  and  other  local 
businesses.  At  the  time  of  the  interview,  there  was 
support  among  the  interviewees  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Club  with  at  least  29 
businesses  planning  to  join  and  another  nine 
businesses  considering  it.  REES  interviewees 
identified  the  key  benefits  of  joining  the  Exporters’ 
Club  as  being  able  to  learn  from  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  other  firms,  being  able  to  access 
continued  support  at  the  local  level  in  relation  to 
exporting  and  business  challenges,  and  being  able 
to  access  up-to-date  information  and  stay  abreast 
of  developments  in  markets  and  assistance 
programs. 

In  summary,  the  REES  program  in  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga  has  contributed  to: 

•  Increased  export  activity; 

•  Building  an  export  culture  through  greater 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  export 
markets,  export  process  and  avenues  for 
assistance; 

•  Growing  businesses; 


•  Stronger,  more  informed  and  supported 
businesses; 

•  Connected  businesses  -  better  connected  with 
each  other,  with  service  providers  and 
government  agencies. 

REES  os  a  model  for  delivering  assistance 

The  results  indicate  that  Onkaparinga  REES 
participants  have  a  very  positive  perception  about 
the  program  and  its  effectiveness.  It  has 
contributed  to  results  for  businesses  in  export 
markets,  domestic  markets  and  also  business 
development  and  growth.  In  evaluating  REES  as  an 
alternative  model  for  delivering  export  assistance, 
it  is  relevant  to  ask  what  it  is  about  REES  that 
makes  it  effective.  Does  it  shed  light  on  what  type 
of  assistance  works  best  for  small  to  medium  sized 
businesses? 

It  has  emerged  from  this  research  that  it  is  not  just 
the  content  and  quality  of  advice  that  is  provided, 
but  also  the  way  it  is  packaged  and  delivered. 
Compared  with  other  more  traditional  forms  of 
export  promotion,  REES  is  a  departure  from  the 
norm.  State  and  Federal  government  programs  are 
largely  centralist  in  their  delivery,  generally  apply 
eligibility  criteria,  often  have  conditions  attached 
relating  to  turnover  and  employment  targets,  tend 
to  apply  the  one-size-fits-all  exporter  model  and 
rely  on  businesses  coming  to  them.  They  have  also 
been  targeted  at  the  ‘export  ready’  market.  REES, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  driven  by  local  government, 
was  located  in  the  region,  available  to  all 
businesses  at  no  cost  and  without  conditions  and 
was  delivered  directly  into  the  businesses.  While 
funded  by  government,  the  assistance  was 
delivered  by  a  business  advisory  firm  with 
specialist  commercial  expertise  in  strategic 
planning  and  export  market  development. 

REES  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies  but,  rather,  to  work  with  them, 
integrate  them  into  the  regional  vehicle  and 
disseminate  information  relating  to  their  programs. 
Interviewees  were  asked  about  their  experiences 
with  government  programs  and  agencies  and 
responses  were  mixed,  though  some  issues 
emerged  strongly.  Where  businesses  had  positive 
experiences,  there  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
content  and  focus  of  the  programs  and  the 

• 

relevance  of  those  programs  to  the  needs  of  the 
businesses.  Businesses  also  valued  a  high  level  of 
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personal  involvement  by  staff  within  the 
government  agencies  delivering  programs.  They 
valued  the  building  of  relationships  as  these 
facilitated  the  provision  of  advice  and  information 
exchange.  An  understanding  not  just  of  the 
business,  industry  and  markets  but  also  the 
constraints  that  small  business  operate  under  was 
also  seen  as  important. 

Businesses  reported  problems  with  government- 
provided  export  assistance  where  there  were 
mismatches  between  what  the  business  was 
seeking  and  what  the  agencies  provided.  Such 
mismatches  resulted  in  ineffective  action  from  the 
agency  and  prevented  businesses  from  obtaining 
useful  assistance.  A  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
business/industry/market  was  also  mentioned  by 
respondents,  as  was  a  lack  of  commercial  reality  in 
the  advice  or  information  provided.  Difficulty 
accessing  people  within  organisations  and  a 
general  lack  of  relevance  for  smaller  businesses 
were  also  frequently  cited  reasons  for  receiving 
ineffective  assistance. 

Compared  with  other  avenues  of  assistance,  REES 
offered  the  following  advantages: 

•  An  informal  and  less  intimidating  format  - 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Export  Briefings; 

•  Being  more  flexible  and  able  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  businesses; 

•  Accessibility  of  people  delivering  the  program 
and  the  information; 

•  More ‘user-friendly’; 

•  Regional  -  incorporating  a  local  focus  and  local 
relevance;  and 

•  More  attuned  to  the  needs  of  small  business  - 
practical,  commercial  in  focus,  hands  on,  direct 
and  time  efficient. 

The  interviewees  were  asked  what  they  felt 
contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  REES 
program.  They  highlighted: 

•  The  commitment  and  support  of  the  City  of 
Onkaparinga; 

•  Regional  delivery  -  regional  level  contact  with 
export  advisers,  exporting  businesses  and 
being  able  to  find  out  about  assistance 
available  without  having  to  leave  the  region; 

•  Accessibility  of  information  and  advice  -  being 
‘in  the  neighbourhood’  as  well  as  being  face-to- 
face  with  businesses  meant  that  information 
was  adapted  to  specific  needs; 


The  delivery  of  assistance  via  mentoring  also 
enhanced  accessibility.  Businesses  were  able  to 
seek  assistance  and  advice  on  specific  tasks,  such 
as  identifying  market  opportunities,  dealing  with 
inquiries,  pricing  for  export,  getting  product  to  the 
market  and  getting  paid; 

Confidence  in  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  team 
delivering  the  advice.  The  fact  that  the  program 
was  delivered  not  just  by  staff  from  a  private 
company  but  also  by  advisers  with  first  hand 
experience  in  export  markets  was  important.  It 
overcame  an  underlying  negative  attitude  to  the 
public  sector  by  small  businesses; 

A  structure  that  allows  businesses  to  come 
together  to  discuss  exporting  problems  and 
solutions  so  as  to  learn  from  each  others’ 
experiences,  particularly  in  an  informal 
environment. 

Conclusions 

The  REES  experience  has  demonstrated  that  small 
businesses  can  increase  their  participation  in 
global  business.  Participation  in  the  global  market 
may  include  exporting  but  also  includes 
internationalising  business  thinking  and  decision 
making,  being  aware  of  potential  opportunities  and 
threats  of  globalisation  in  home  and  overseas 
markets  and  being  equipped  with  skills  and 
knowledge  to  remain  responsive  to  these 
challenges.  While  some  small  businesses  can  and 
will  do  it  on  their  own,  many  others  (often  the 
smaller  ones)  need  help.  A  REES-style  program  can 
be  applied  in  many  parts  of  Australian  metropolitan 
and  non-metropolitan  areas  where  there  is  a 
commitment  to  increasing  the  number  of  export- 
ready  firms.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  the 
Onkaparinga  REES  was  that  there  was  a  positive 
response  in  what  might  be  described  as  a  ‘non¬ 
export  ready’  region. 

REES  highlights  a  degree  of ‘market  failure’  in  the 
delivery  of  export  and  business  development 
assistance.  There  was  a  clear  need  among  the 
majority  of  Onkaparinga  businesses  for  a  specific 
regional  vehicle  to  educate  and  inform  them  about 
exporting  and  to  help  them  through  the  export 
decision  process  on  the  path  towards  becoming 
export  ready.  It  also  supports  the  case  for  tailoring 
assistance  to  businesses  according  to  their  status 


in  the  export  development  process  (Welch  and 
Wiedersheim-Paul  1979,  Moini  1998). 

While  these  events  are  not  linked,  AUSTRADE’s 
recent  move  towards  developing  a  policy  framework 
to  ‘identify,  encourage  and  support  businesses  that 
could  become  sustainable  exporters  over  time’ 
(AUSTRADE  2002a,  p.  55)  does  validate  the  REES 
approach.  As  it  works  towards  its  target  of 
doubling  (to  50,000)  the  number  of  Australian 
exporters  by  2006,  improved  access  to  programs  at 
the  regional  level  has  also  received  greater 
attention  from  AUSTRADE  through  expansion  of  its 
TradeStart  program  (AUSTRADE  2002b).  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  there  are  other 
lessons  emerging  from  the  REES  experience 
particularly  regarding  the  value  placed  by 
interviewees  on  the  features  that  contribute  to  the 
program  effectiveness.  REES  shows  that  as  well  as 
building  a  broad  information  base,  it  is  important  to 
have  direct  access  to  the  information  and  advice 
required  to  guide  the  business  through  the  export 
decision  and  export  development  process  - 
specifically  a  mentoring  approach  to  provide 
flexible  and  direct  assistance  delivered  by  people 
with  practical  experience  in  exporting.  While  this  is 
a  resource  intensive  approach,  with  this  type  of 
support  available,  businesses  have  the  confidence 
to  develop  and  execute  export  plans  knowing  back 
up  is  there  when  it  gets  difficult.  Essentially  this 
takes  away  some  of  the  risk  for  small  businesses 
which  may  otherwise  be  discouraged  from 
attempting  to  export. 
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The  Energy  Footprint  for  North  Central 
Victoria:  An  Initial  Step  Toward 
Addressing  Climate  Change 


Maureen  Rogers 


How  many  trees  do  we  need  to 
absorb  our  carbon  emissions? 

Can  we  afford  the  space? 

Climate  change  is  being  triggered  by  an  excessive 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2).  Humans  and 
other  animals  release  CO2  into  the  atmosphere 
through  respiration,  which  is  absorbed  by  growing 
plants,  in  turn  releasing  oxygen  back  into  the 
atmosphere.  This  natural  balance  has  been 
disturbed  through  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  (such 
as  coal  and  oil),  and  the  removal  of  large  tracts  of 
forest.  Consequently,  the  production  of  CO2 
currently  exceeds  the  absorption  capacity  of  natural 
biological  processes,  releasing  excessive  amounts 
into  the  atmosphere. 

As  of  February  2001,  over  one  hundred  countries 
accepted  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change’s  (IPCC)  finding  that  climate  change  ‘is’ 
occurring  as  a  result  of  CO2  emissions,  causing 
widespread  and  coherent  impacts  -  on  all 
continents  and  on  all  environments.  The  IPCC  cites 
over  420  examples  of  visible  change  to  physical  and 
biological  systems  -  from  glacial  shrinkage  and 
declining  arctic  sea-ice,  to  extended  frost-free 
seasons  and  greater  frequency  of  extreme  rainfall 
events  (Watson  2001). 

According  to  Roger  Jones  (pers.  comm.,  2001),  the 
effects  of  climate  change  are  already  having  an 
impact  in  Australia.  For  the  north  central  region  of 
Victoria,  the  C5IR0  is  predicting  drier  winters  and 
springs,  with  more  summer  days  over  35°C  and 


fewer  frosty  days  in  winter.  Extreme  daily  rainfall  is 
also  expected  to  increase  in  both  frequency  and 
intensity.  The  implications  for  our  agricultural 
systems,  biodiversity,  and  water  supply  in  an 
already  dry  environment  are  of  considerable 
concern,  yet  remain  largely  unimaginable  by  the 
community. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  its  implications 
are  proving  difficult  to  convey  -  such  that 
commitment  to  CO2  emission  reductions  is 
sluggish,  to  say  the  least.  The  ecological  footprint 
concept,  derived  by  Wackernagel  and  Rees  (1997) 
has  emerged  as  a  powerful  tool  in  measuring  and 
communicating  the  unsustainable  impact  humans 
are  having  on  the  planet.  The  footprint  concept 
provides  a  readily  understandable  indicator  of  the 
problem  and  the  feasibility  of  solutions  in  meeting 
reduction  targets.  The  footprint  seeks  to  measure 
the  demand  placed  on  nature  by  a  given  population 
through  its  consumption  of  energy,  food,  housing, 
transport,  and  consumer  goods  and  services,  and  is 
interpreted  as  the  amount  of  land  needed  to 
sustain  current  levels.  According  to  Wackenagel 
and  Rees  (1997),  there  is  only  enough  productive 
land  on  the  planet  to  provide  every  human  being 
with  approximately  l.sha  per  year.  Simpson  et  al 
(2000),  have  calculated  the  Australian  per  capita 
footprint  at  8ha  per  person  -  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  our  current  consumption  and  waste 
patterns  are  unsustainable.  According  to  Moffatt 
(2000)  the  major  advantage  of  the  ecological 
footprint  over  other  environmental  indicators  is  it 


gives  a  clear,  unambiguous  message  often  in  an 
easily  digested  form,  providing  a  framework  for 
community-based  learning  and  action 

Since  gaining  widespread  publicity  in  the  late 
1990s,  the  ecological  footprint  of  many  nations  has 
been  calculated,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  India, 
United  States  and  Australia.  However,  the 
availability  of  data  is  limited  with  very  few  countries 
having  access  to  sufficient  detail  to  produce  an 
accurate  measure  of  consumption  and  waste 
volumes.  The  data  has  been  derived  from  a 
combination  of  state  and  national  figures  and 
global  estimates  provided  by  Wackernagel  and 
Rees  (1997).  According  to  Simpson  et  al  (2000),  the 
Australian  calculations  are  largely  based  on  US  and 
Canadian  data  due  to  our  own  data  limitations. 

It  is  well  documented  that  global  sustainability  is 
highly  dependent  on  local  action.  Regional 
Australia,  as  we  all  know,  is  facing  a  period  of 
unprecedented  change,  in  an  environment  of  long¬ 
term,  self-perpetuating  structural  problems.  They 
face  a  future  of  declining  environmental  qualities 
and  declining  financial  capital  stocks,  and  a  limited 
future  for  their  young  people  -  creating  a  high  level 
of  uncertainty  about  rural  Australia’s  ability  to 
respond  to  the  imperatives  of  climate  change. 
Clearly,  rural  communities  need  to  think  creatively 
about  how  to  reclaim  their  future.  By  adopting  a 
sustainable  development  approach,  there  appears 
to  be  a  real  opportunity  to  experience  social  and 
economic  benefits  of  new  and  innovative  solutions 
to  environmental  problems  (Rogers  and  Ryan  2001). 
The  energy  footprint  offers  a  way  to  introduce  the 
issues,  the  opportunities  and  to  inspire  action  at 
the  local  level.  This  research  provides  an  example 
of  how  a  region  has  taken  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  region-wide  strategy  to  address 
climate  change. 

A  Regional  Prof  i  le 

The  'region’  involved  in  the  Central  Victorian 
Greenhouse  Alliance  is  defined  as  all  Local 
Government  areas  within  the  North  Central 
Catchment  Management  Authority’s  (NC  CMA) 
boundaries.  The  region  includes  the  four  major 
catchments  of  Campaspe,  Loddon,  Avoca,  and 
Avon-Richardson  and  the  nine  local  government 
areas  of  City  of  Greater  Bendigo,  Loddon,  Hepburn, 


Gannawarra,  Campaspe,  Mt.  Alexander,  Central 
Goldfields,  Macedon  Ranges,  and  Buloke.  It  covers 
approximately  3  million  hectares  (13  per  cent  of  the 
state  of  Victoria),  with  a  current  population  of 
approximately  200,000,  growing  at  9  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Land  use  in  the  region  is  diverse,  with  agriculture 
the  principal  activity,  utilising  65  per  cent  of  the 
land.  Approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  region  is 
publicly  owned,  with  much  of  this  reserved  and 
managed  for  specific  purposes  including  state  and 
regional  parks,  flora  reserves  and  reference  areas. 
Other  land  uses  include  forestry,  mining,  urban 
centres  and  ‘lifestyle’  or  small  acreage  holdings. 
Extensive  dry  land  farming  includes  sheep  and 
cattle  grazing,  grains,  legumes,  oil  seeds  and  hay 
crops.  Irrigated  agriculture  is  significant, 
particularly  in  northern  areas  where  dairying, 
vegetable  production  and  horticulture  are 
practiced.  There  have  been  significant  changes  in 
land  use  in  recent  times  with  the  advent  of  new 
agricultural  developments  including  viticulture  and 
olives  and  an  influx  of  people  onto  small  holdings 
that  were  previously  used  for  dry  land  agriculture. 

Land  use  changes  since  European  settlement  have 
meant  extensive  removal  of  native  vegetation.  In 
dry  land  areas  this  means  less  rainfall  taken  up  by 
vegetation  causing  a  gradual  filling  of  shallow 
aquifers  and  the  transport  of  salt  to  the  surface. 
Flood  irrigation  practices  in  the  north  of  the  region 
have  led  to  high  levels  of  saline  water  run-off.  The 
north  central  catchment  has  some  of  the  highest 
levels  of  mobilised  salt  loads  in  Victoria.  The 
Loddon,  Avoca  and  Campaspe  catchments  are 
experiencing  an  average  of  2200  ECUs  (electrical 
conductivity  units).  The  World  Health  Organisation 
considers  800  ECUs  to  be  the  upper  salinity  limit  for 
drinking  water  (MDBC  1999,  p.13). 

In  addition  to  problems  of  increasing  salinity  and 
rising  water  tables,  the  region  faces  a  number  of 
natural  resource  management  issues  including: 

•  biodiversity  loss, 

•  declining  soil  health,  and 

•  increased  pest  plants  and  animals. 

The  economic  prosperity  of  the  region  is  not 
uniformally  experienced  -  with  areas  experiencing 

high  levels  of  unemployment  and  very  limited 

% 

options  for  a  sustainable  future.  Consequently, 
issues  of  environmental  protection,  let  alone  issues 
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of  global  warming,  are  not  generally  given  the 
necessary  attention.  None-the-less,  the  rural  crisis 
has  created  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  need  to  be 
creative  and  innovative  about  the  way  of  the  future. 
If  not  the  fear  of  climate  change,  then  at  least  a 
vague  sense  of  the  opportunities  that  exist  in 
alternative  energy  initiatives,  has  captured  the 
attention  of  Local  Governments  in  the  region.  While 
some  remain  tentative  about  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  they  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  pool  resources  to  enable 
initiatives  which  will  reduce  their  energy 
consumption  and  ultimately  their  energy  costs. 

The  Central  Victorian 
Greenhouse  Alliance 

The  Central  Victorian  Greenhouse  Alliance  was 
formed  in  June  2000  in  response  to  a  Federal 
Government  initiative  to  support  projects  aimed  at 
achieving  reductions  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
in  the  order  of  250,000  tonnes  per  year.  The 
funding  involved  $40om  over  4  years,  providing  the 
initial  impetus  for  the  formation  of  the  Alliance. 
Membership  includes  nine  local  governments;  La 
Trobe  University;  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment;  the  North  Central 
Catchment  Management  Authority;  Sustainable 
Energy  Victoria;  and  the  Bendigo  Bank. 

In  the  absence  of  any  single  major  source  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  the  region,  access  to 
this  funding  pool  required  the  development  of  an 
integrated,  multi-faceted  proposal.  Hence,  the 
Alliance  was  formed  with  a  view  to  crafting  a 
region-wide  proposal.  The  aims  of  the  Alliance 
have  since  shifted  focus,  away  from  the  need  to 
access  a  specific  funding  opportunity,  toward  the 
development  of  a  regional  strategy. 

Alliance  activities  include: 

•  creating  working  partnerships  between  all 
regional  stakeholders  -  community,  industry 
and  government; 

•  developing  cross-sectoral  understanding  of 
regional  greenhouse  implications  and 
development  opportunities; 

•  building  community  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  greenhouse  issues; 


•  initiating  regional  policies,  programs  and 
targets; 

•  encouraging  all  sectors  of  the  regional 
community  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
contribution  to  global  warming  and  work  toward 
voluntary  reduction  target; 

•  identifying  solutions  that  produce  economic, 
social  and  environmental  benefits; 

•  moving  the  region  toward  a  future  based  on 
renewable  energy. 

The  first  major  initiative  of  the  Alliance  was  to  pool 
resources  to  achieve  a  region-wide  energy  audit  - 
undertaken  under  the  auspice  of  the  Cities  for 
Climate  Protection  Program. 

Cities  for  Climate  Protection 
Program 

The  Cities  for  Climate  Protection  program  (CCP)  is 
operating  worldwide  as  an  initiative  of  the 
International  Council  for  Local  Environmental 
Initiatives  (ICLEI).  In  Australia,  this  program  has 
been  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Australian 
Greenhouse  Office  (AGO).  ICLEI  was  formed  in  1990 
at  the  Congress  of  Cities  for  a  Sustainable  Future.  It 
bands  together  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  local 
government  associations  around  the  world,  who 
wish  to  identify  and  implement  innovative 
environmental  processes  at  the  local  level.  The  AGO 
was  developed  as  a  separate  environmental 
management  entity,  as  part  of  Australia’s  $180 
million  climate  change  package.  As  part  of  this 
package,  $13  million  has  been  provided  over  five 
years  for  the  management  and  application  of  the 
CCP  program. 

The  CCP  program  empowers  Local  Government  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  adopting  a 
‘Milestone  Framework’  process.  The  CCP  Australia 
program  invites  all  members  to  pledge  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  to  improve  the 
energy  efficiency  in  their  local  communities  by 
agreeing  to  a  five-step  milestone  process. 

This  involves: 

•  Inventory  and  forecast  -  conducting  a  base  year 
emissions  analysis  and  forecast  of  municipal 
and  community-wide  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
(corporate  and  community); 


•  Set  reduction  targets  -  develop  a  local  action 
plan  that  spells  out  a  greenhouse  gas  reduction 
target  and  the  policies  and  measures  that  will 
achieve  that  target; 

•  Plan  implementation  -  active  implementation  of 
the  climate  protection  measures  contained  in 
the  local  action  plan;  and 

•  Measure  progress  -  monitoring  and  verification 
of  progress  in  achieving  emission  reductions. 

The  CCP  program  distinguishes  between  local 
government  and  community  energy  consumption. 
The  local  government  data  were  derived  directly 
from  each  area  of  operation  -  involving  information 
on  fuel  and  energy  volumes  associated  with 
buildings,  street  lighting,  vehicle  fleets,  and 
water/sewerage  and  waste  management. 

The  community  data  encompasses  all  sectors 
outside  local  government  -  ie.  residential, 
industrial,  and  commercial.  The  volume  of  energy 
consumed  by  the  community  is  provided  by  CCP, 
based  on  manipulated  national  statistics.  Hence, 
until  specific  community  data  can  be  gathered  the 
emissions  load  produced  by  residential,  industrial 
and  commercial  sectors  remains  a  loose 
approximation,  with  limited  ability  to  analyse  the 
different  sectors  in  any  great  detail.  The  use  of 
economic  techniques  such  as  input/output  analysis 
is  emerging  as  a  significant  source  of  sector  data 
and  analysis  at  the  local  level  (work  by  Lenzen  and 
Murray  unpublished;  Pinge  unpublished).  The 
pooling  of  resources  has  enabled  the  establishment 
of  a  region-wide  database  and  created  greater  co¬ 
operation  and  interaction  between  local 
government  areas.  It  has  also  enabled  an  initial 
energy  footprint  to  be  calculated  for  each  local 
government  and  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Mapping  the  Region’s  Energy 
Footprint 

Calculation  of  the  full  ecological  footprint,  for  a 
given  population  is  based  on  the  amount  of  land 
needed  for: 

•  built  infrastructure,  crops  and  pasture, 
minerals; 

•  production  of  wood  based  products; 

•  absorption  of  CO2  emissions; 

•  land  required  for  bio-diversity  (at  least  12  per 
cent). 


The  energy  footprint,  however,  only  relates  to  the 
land  area  required  to  absorb  CO2  emissions.  As 
this  paper  is  concerned  with  a  regional  response  to 
climate  change,  only  the  energy  footprint  is  derived 
to  communicate  the  extent  of  the  problem  at  the 
local  level. 

The  visualisation  of  land  area  required  to  sustain 
current  consumption  patterns  at  the  local  level 
produces  an  immediate  appreciation  of  earthly 
limits  -  and  how  far  they  are  being  exceeded, 
opening  the  way  for  new  developments  in  more 
efficient,  sustainable  technologies. 

In  simple  terms,  it  addresses  questions  like,  how 
many  hectares  of  reforested  land  would  be  required 
to  absorb  Bendigo’s  CO2  emission  load?  How  much 
land  is  required  to  produce  food,  to  provide  housing 
and  other  built  infrastructure?  How  much  land  is 
required  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  bio-diversity, 
so  that  other  species  may  also  live.  And  finally,  is 
there  enough  land  available  to  meet  growing 
demand.  Keeping  in  mind  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  region  is  taken  up  by 
agricultural  production,  13  per  cent  is  protected  as 
national  park  or  nature  reserve,  and  the  remaining 
22  per  cent  being  used  for  urban  and  transport 
infrastructure,  the  implications  for  different 
strategies  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  can 
be  more  effectively  explored. 

The  energy  audit  for  each  participating  local 
government  produced  a  measurement  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  a  range  of  sources. 
Tables  1  and  2  present  the  volume  of  emissions 
produced  by  both  local  government  operations 
(Table  1)  and  the  rest  of  the  community  (Table  2). 

Based  on  the  data  produced  through  the  CCP 
process,  and  recognising  some  data  gaps,  total 
emissions  by  the  people  of  north  central  Victoria  is 
estimated  at  3.4  million  tons  per  year  -  and 
growing. 


Table  1.  Local  government  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  (tonnes  emitted  as  at  1999) 


Energy  Source 

Bendigo 

Buloke 

Campaspe 

Cent. Gold 

Loddon 

Mt  Alexander 

Electricity 

9,462.00 

753.00 

2,939-00 

1,278.00 

562.00 

801.00 

Natural  Gas 

356.00 

0.00 

791.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Heating  oil 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Diesel 

1,847.00 

1,499-00 

1,086.00 

449.00 

1,273.00 

348.00 

Petrol 

870.00 

0.00 

74.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

LPG 

10.00 

439.00 

0.00 

298.00 

261.00 

203.00 

Paper  products 

88.00 

1.00 

14.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Food  waste 

74.00 

1.00 

11.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Plant  debris 

-2.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Wood/textiles 

-4.00 

0.00 

-1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Other  Waste 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Total 

12,701.00 

2,693.00 

4,914.00 

2,029.00 

2,100.00 

1,356.00 

Note:  Data  for  Gannawarra,  Macedon  Ranges,  and  Hepburn  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Table  2.  Community  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  (tonnes  emitted  as  at  1999) 


Energy  source 

Bendigo 

Buloke 

Campaspe 

Cent. Gold 

Gannawarra 

Loddon  Mt  Alexander 

Electricity 

597,759.00 

51,965.00 

427,425.00 

125,678.00 

117,679.00 

61,833.00 

112,686.00 

Heating  Oil 

1,390.00 

133.00 

35.00 

209.00 

210.00 

160.00 

268.00 

Fuel  Oil 

10,140.00 

183.00 

6,106.00 

3,373.00 

625.00 

532.00 

1,327.00 

Petrol 

167,040.00 

15,057.00 

68,769.00 

25,229.00 

24,212.00 

17,497.00 

32,960.00 

Diesel 

93,556.00 

26,589.00 

73,164.00 

17,860.00 

34,129.00 

30,637.00 

24,432.00 

LPG 

33,676.00 

2,742.00 

11,215.00 

4,336.00 

4,060.00 

2,834.00 

5,434.00 

CNG 

175.00 

16.00 

72.00 

26.00 

25.00 

18.00 

34.00 

Brown  Coal 

2,000.00 

40.00 

470.00 

685.00 

85.00 

698.00 

1,090.00 

Black  Coal 

97,540.00 

1,711.00 

57,449.00 

30,833.00 

5,729-00 

4,657-00 

12,103.00 

Coal  Briquettes 

4,729.00 

268.00 

3,384.00 

922.00 

775.00 

494.00 

1,470.00 

Coke 

47,405.00 

534.00 

25,674.00 

14,932.00 

1,518.00 

1,449-00 

3,221.00 

Kerosene 

44.00 

38.00 

88.00 

16.00 

45.00 

41.00 

15.00 

Paper  products 

7,126.00 

1,105.00 

0.00 

1,265.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2,356.00 

Food 

13,416.00 

2,081.00 

0.00 

2,382.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4,435.00 

Plant  debris 

-937.00 

-145.00 

0.00 

-166.00 

0.00 

-17.00 

-310.00 

Wood/textiles 

-1,625.00 

-252.00 

0.00 

-288.00 

0.00 

-29.00 

-537.00 

Other  Waste 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Totals 

1,259,553.00 

112,952.00 

753,309.00 

263,433.00 

208,231.00 

138,117.00 

237,249.00 

Note:  Data  for  Hepburn,  and  Mt  Macedon  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Table  3:  Total  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  for  North 
Central  Victoria  (tonnes  emitted  as  at  1999) 


Location 

Community 

Local 

Government 

Bendigo 

1.259.553 

12,701 

Buloke 

112,952 

2,693 

Campaspe 

753.309 

4,9i4 

Central  Goldfields 

263,433 

2,030 

Gannawarra 

208,231 

awaiting  data 

Loddon 

138,117 

2,100 

Macedon  Ranges 

457,787 

awaiting  data 

Mount  Alexander 

237,249 

1,356 

Hepburn  awaiting  data 

awaiting  data 

Total 

3,430,691 

25,794  (partial) 

Let’s  now  look  at  the  energy  footprint  for  north 
central  Victoria.  If  we  are  to  reduce  our  impact  on 
climate  change  by  increasing  plant  growth 
(sequestration),  growth  rates  across  the  region 


become  critical.  Given  the  low  rainfall  and  poor 
soils,  Park  (pers.  comm.,  2001)  believes  the  most 
realistic  growth  rate  estimate  in  this  region  is 
between  2  and  5  tons  of  CO2  absorption  per 
hectare.  With  a  carbon  load  of  3.4m  tonnes  per 
annum,  north  central  Victoria  would  need  to  have 
between  680,000  (20  per  cent  of  land  area)  and  1.7 
million  hectares  (56  per  cent  of  land  area)  of  new 
tree  growth  -  managed  on  a  sustainable  harvest 
basis  to  ensure  a  consistent  level  of  absorption 
over  time  (refer  Table  4  and  Figure  1). 


Table  4.  Land  area  required  for  CO2  sequestration 
in  north  central  Victoria 


Absorption  Rate 

Land  area  required 

2  Tonnes  /  Hectare* 

1.7  million  Hectares 

5  Tonnes  /  Hectare 

680,000  Hectares 

Note:  *  considered  the  more  realistic  growth  rate 
for  most  of  the  north  central  region. 

Figure  1:  Proportion  of  land  area  required  for  tree  planting  at  5ha  per  tonne  within  each  Shire 


Hence,  the  energy  footprint  of  the  people  of  north 
central  Victoria  is  3.4  to  8.5  ha  per  person  (680,000 
to  1.7m  ha  divided  by  the  population),  depending 
on  which  growth  rate  is  used.  This  is  interpreted  as 
the  amount  of  land  that  each  individual  requires  to 
absorb  the  amount  of  greenhouse  gas  they 
produce. 


Table  5  takes  the  analysis  a  step  further,  showing 
differences  in  consumption  levels  between  local 
government  areas  -  raising  important  questions 
about  why  this  might  be  the  case.  The  scope  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  venture  into  the  detail  of  each  local 
government  area’s  consumption  -  the  question  is 
merely  indicative  of  how  the  footprint  can  be  useful. 


Table  5.  The  per  capita  Energy  Footprint  for  each  local  government  area  (at  5  tonnes/ha) 


Shire 

Population 

Area 

Required  Land 

Footprint  (ha) 

Bendigo 

62,419 

254,450 

4.1 

Buloke 

7,599 

23,129 

3.0 

Campaspe 

23,306 

151,644 

6.5 

Central  Goldfields 

12,322 

53,092 

4-3 

Gannawarra 

11,922 

41,646 

3-5 

Loddon 

8,566 

28,043 

3-3 

Macedon  Ranges 

32,367 

91,557 

2.8 

Mount  Alexander 

15,930 

47,721 

3.0 

Hepburn 

- 

- 

- 

Considering  Wackernagel  and  Rees  (1997) 
conclusion  that  a  sustainable  level  of  all 
consumption  and  waste  production  is  that  which 
requires  i.5ha  per  person,  the  energy  footprint  of 
north  central  Victoria  is  clearly  unsustainable  in  the 
global  context.  There  simply  is  not  enough  land 
area  to  accommodate  this,  and  a  growing  level  of 
consumption. 

Regional  Development  Opportunities 

The  Central  Victorian  Greenhouse  Alliance  is 
currently  evaluating  the  energy,  economic,  and 
social  merits  of  a  range  of  long  and  short  term 
strategies  and  options  for  improved  energy 
efficiency  and  alternative  energy  technologies, 
including: 

•  a  combination  solar  power/food  production 
plant; 

•  street  lighting  -  regional  retrofit  program; 

•  new  fuels  -  biodiesel  and  A55  (a  diesel/water 
mix  developed  in  the  USA)  -  being  piloted  in  the 
region; 

•  carbon  sinks  -  tree  plantings  for  biodiversity, 
salinity,  water  quality,  and  greenhouse 
purposes;  and 

•  community  power  -  aimed  at  harnessing 
collective  bargaining  power. 


Solar  power/food  production  plant 

The  Alliance’s  working  group  on  solar  power  is 
currently  investigating  the  feasibility  of  co-locating 
a  Solar  Systems  Big  Dish  power  generator 
alongside  hydroponics  and  aquaculture  industries. 
The  big  dish  contributes  electrical  power  to  the  grid 
and  the  attendant  waste  heat  is  used  for 
hydroponics  and  aquaculture.  Such  a  plant  would 
reduce  the  regions  energy  footprint  and  attract  new 
investment  to  the  region. 

Energy  efficient  street  lighting 

Streetlighting  is  a  major  cost  and  energy  consumer 
for  councils,  accounting  for  an  average  of  47  per 
cent  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Research  is 
underway  to  determine  the  reliability  of  low-energy 
systems  for  minor  roads  and  the  cost-savings  of 
such  systems  for  major  roads.  The  savings  in  each 
case  are  likely  to  be  substantial.  Such  systems 
could  also  be  introduced  in  parallel  with  solar 
powered  lighting  (already  in  place  in  at  least  one 
shire)  and  timed  dimmer  systems  that  reduce 
energy  consumption  at  certain  times  of  night.  This 
project  would  substantially  reduce  the  corporate 
footprint  and  financial  expenditure  on  energy. 


New  Fuel 

There  is  considerable  potential  for  ‘climate-friendly’ 
vehicle  fuel  in  the  region.  Biodiesel  could  offer 
particular  advantages  in  this  region  given  the 
volume  of  canola  oil  that  is  produced.  Existing 
distribution  facilities  can  be  used,  limited  changes 
are  needed  for  service  stations,  capital  investment 
is  small-scale,  and  the  potential  for  increased 
employment  is  considerable.  Research  has 
indicated  the  potential  to  increase  employment  by 
one  person  per  ten  hectares  dedicated  to  energy 
crops.  Elsewhere  in  Victoria,  bus  fleets  are  already 
being  converted  to  ethanol,  with  solar-hydrogen 
technology  more  or  less  market  ready.  Diesel 
mixed  with  water  (A55)  is  another  new  fuel  being 
produced  by  Clean  Technologies  (USA).  Initial 
testing  of  this  fuel  in  Australia  has  been  conducted 
in  the  Buloke  Shire,  with  further  tests  planned. 
Current  diesel  consumption  is  estimated  to  produce 
306,869  tonnes  of  CO2  per  year  (6502  +  300,367 
corporate  and  community  respectively).  This 
requires  6o,773ha  of  land  for  sequestration  if  a 
carbon  neutral  strategy  was  employed  - 
representing  a  o.3ha  per  person  footprint. 

Geothermal  heating  and  cooling 

The  energy  requirements  of  building  account  for  an 
average  37  per  cent  of  emissions  from  councils  that 
have  completed  corporate  emissions  inventories  as 
part  of  CCP.  Geothermal  energy  uses  existing 
technology  that  draws  on  the  heating  and  cooling 
capacity  of  the  earth  beneath  or  around  a  building 
and  offers  up  to  60  per  cent  reduction  of  costs  and 
greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Already  installed  in  a 
number  of  sites  around  Victoria,  geothermal 
heating  and  cooling  offers  particular  advantages  to 
facilities  with  24-hour  energy  requirements  such  as 
hospitals,  prisons  and  swimming  pools. 

Carbon  Sinks 

In  addition  to  ‘offsetting’  CO2  emissions, 
revegetation  can  provide  very  significant  collateral 
environmental  and  social  benefits  related  to  salinity 
and  water  management,  biodiversity,  employment 
and  tourism.  Incorporating  carefully  planned 
revegetation  as  part  of  an  overall  program  to  reduce 
emissions  offers  particular  advantages  to  north 
central  Victoria  in  areas  where  land  is  suitable  for 
revegetation. 


Carbon-fixing  ‘  alley  farming 

The  integration  of  ‘alley  farms’  of  trees  into 
agricultural  land  has  been  shown  to  offer 
environmental  benefits  and  financial  opportunities 
while  not  reducing  agricultural  yields.  Indeed, 
improved  agricultural  practices  can  account  for  very 
considerable  increases  in  carbon  sequestration  in 
soils. 

Community  Power 

Following  the  lead  by  Local  Government  in  the 
South  East  of  the  state  (Darebin,  Port  Philip  and 
Moreland  Shires),  the  Consortium  is  exploring 
models  of  collective  bargaining.  The  Bendigo  Bank 
is  particularly  interested  in  this  concept,  and  is 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
community-based  energy  company  along  similar 
lines  to  Community  Telco  -  a  community  based 
telecommunications  company. 

Concluding  Discussion 

While  a  call  for  action  at  the  local  level  may  seem 
like  ‘tilting  at  windmills’,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  issue  will  be  one  of  the  major  economic  drivers 
of  the  future.  Changes  in  energy  consumption, 
production,  waste/by  product  disposal,  market 
structures,  and  community  behaviour  present 
substantial  regional  development  challenges  and 
opportunities. 

Now  that  we  know  the  extent  of  our  impact  (our 
energy  footprint),  we  can  use  the  footprint  as  an 
indicator  of  progress  -  as  a  tool  to  mobilise  political 
and  community  leaders.  The  Alliance  believes  that 
its  goals  are  achievable  by  the  implementation  of 
both  short  term,  low  cost  actions  and  a  longer  term, 
more  costly  region-wide  strategy.  The  energy 
footprint  helps  us  to  take  the  first  step  in  conveying 
this  important  and  complex  information  to  the 
community.  It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  analysis  will 
stimulate  support  and  an  unstoppable  momentum 
toward  a  major  shift  in  community  attitudes  and  the 
development  of  a  region-wide  strategy  to  shift  the 
source  of  energy  toward  more  sustainable 
technologies.  The  success  of  the  Alliance  lies  in  the 
collaboration  between  the  major  institutions  and 
the  strength  of  their  commitment  to  the  process 
over  the  long  haul. 
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Practitioner’s  Corner 


Mind  your  Ps  and  Qs  - 
Hints  for  Regional  Practitioners 


By  Rod  Burgess,  former  Executive  Officer,  Australian  Capital  Region  Development  Council 


Regional  practitioners  come  from  all  sorts  of 
backgrounds.  I’ve  met  former  engineers, 
geologists,  economists,  geographers  and  even 
politicians  who  have  ended  up  in  regional 
development.  I  think  this  is  a  strength,  as  it  means 
that  people  bring  a  whole  range  of  experiences  and 
knowledge  into  the  field. 

However,  because  of  the  size  of  regions,  many  new 
practitioners  have  little  contact  with  those  more 
established  in  the  field,  and  have  to  learn  a  lot  in  a 
short  time  to  become  effective.  I  hope  the 
following  ideas  and  hints  help  those  starting  out  in 
the  wonderful  field  of  regional  and  community 
development. 

It  is  not  a  comprehensive  list  and  it’s  my  opinion 
only.  It  arose  from  a  presentation  where  I  realised 
most  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  make  start  with  a  P 
or  a  Q.  So  here  they  are  -  the  Ps  and  Qs  of  regional 
practice. 

Patience 

A  vital  ingredient  for  practitioners.  Things  almost 
always  take  longer  then  you’d  like  them  too, 
especially  when  governments  are  involved. 

Building  partnerships  (see  below),  developing 
funding  arrangements,  even  organising  a  meeting 
can  be  exercises  in  frustration.  The  smart 
practitioner  bides  their  time,  moves  forward  when 
they  can,  and  gives  people  and  processes  the 
proper  time  to  develop  in  the  way  they  want  them 
to. 


Remember,  if  you  push  someone  into  making  a 
decision,  you  will  probably  get  one,  but  it  might  not 
be  the  one  you  want! 

It’s  a  fine  balance  -  too  much  patience  might  mean 
nothing  is  achieved,  too  little  patience  can  end  up 
the  same  way. 

Persistence 

Similar  to,  but  not  the  same  as  patience. 

Persistence  means  that  you  don’t  give  up  easily 
when  things  are  looking  bad.  If  you  think 
something’s  worth  doing,  talk  to  everyone  about  it, 
and  keep  talking.  Sometimes  it  takes  years  before 
the  right  people  see  the  merit  in  an  idea.  Another 
way  to  say  it  is  don’t  take  ‘no’  as  the  final  answer. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  given  to  me  was  to 
have  a  couple  of  projects  ‘on  the  shelf’,  just  waiting 
for  the  right  window  of  opportunity  to  arrive.  If  you 
are  persistent  in  selling  the  project  and  keeping  it 
alive,  you  never  know  when  that  window  will  open. 

Partnerships 

One  of  the  unfortunate  facts  of  life  about  regional 
development  is  that  there  are  usually  not  enough 
resources  to  do  everything  you’d  like.  So 
partnerships  are  vital  to  do  more  with  less,  get 
better  outcomes  and  stretch  your  limited  resources. 

Partnerships  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  -  from 
sharing  a  photocopier  with  the  people  next  door,  to 
complicated  funding  partnerships  involving  several 
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governments  and  the  private  sector.  They  are  only 
limited  by  your  imagination. 

Always  look  for  partnering  opportunities.  Partners 
can  be  governments,  businesses,  communities, 
even  other  regions.  The  ideal  partnerships  are 
where  the  partners  can  play  to  their  strengths 
rather  than  worry  about  their  weaknesses. 

Projects 

Projects  are  useful  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  They 
obviously  help  you  implement  your  organisation’s 
program,  but  they  are  also  good  for  building  your 
profile  in  the  region,  supplementing  your  resources, 
and  helping  people  understand  what  you  are  about. 
They  are  often  lots  of  fun  too,  as  well  as  hard  work. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  government  funding 
programs.  Don’t  fall  for  the  temptation  of  dreaming 
up  a  project  to  fit  a  program’s  guidelines.  Try 
instead  to  find  a  program  that  can  accommodate 
whatever  project  you’d  like  to  implement. 

Getting  a  couple  of  projects  up  and  finished  in  the 
early  days  of  an  organisation’s  life  is  important. 
Doesn’t  matter  if  they  are  small,  it  still  helps  to  be 
able  to  point  to  accomplishments  while  you  are 
wrestling  with  the  bigger  and  tougher  projects. 

When  applying  for  program  funds  to  undertake  a 
project,  build  in  a  reasonable  portion  (say  5-10%) 
for  you  to  use  in  administering  its  delivery.  Some 
programs  allow  this,  others  don’t.  If  you  can  get  it, 
it  helps  a  lot  in  stretching  out  your  probably  limited 
administrative  budget. 

Promotion 

Many  if  not  most  regional  organisations  spend  a  lot 
of  time  and  money  promoting  their  region’s 
benefits.  But  don’t  forget  to  spend  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  promoting  your  own  organisation. 

No  matter  how  much  great  work  you  do,  if  nobody 
knows  about  it  you  won’t  be  valued.  It’s 
particularly  important  that  your  core  supporting 
bodies  know  just  how  much  value  they  are  getting 
from  you.  Forget  this  and  you  might  be  looking  for 
another  job. 

Whoever  pays  your  salary  is  your  most  important 
client.  Get  them  involved.  Invite  them  to  meetings 


and  steering  committees  or  send  them  minutes  of 
meetings.  Mention  their  support  in  presentations, 
media  releases  etc.  Tell  them  what  you’re  doing, 
why  it’s  important,  and  how  it  meets  their  needs. 
Tell  everyone  else  in  the  region  too.  If  your 
supporting  bodies  feel  happy  about  what  you  are 
doing  and  hear  good  things  about  you  from  others, 
you’ll  probably  have  more  time  and  resources  to 
devote  to  getting  real  outcomes. 

Quality 

Always  aim  for  the  highest  quality  outcome  that 
time  and  resources  allow.  It’s  best  to  under¬ 
promise  and  over-deliver,  not  the  reverse. 

Regional  work  often  involves  multiple  players  and 
complicated  operating  environments,  which  can 
wreak  havoc  on  timelines.  Personally,  I  think  it’s 
better  to  use  patience  and  persistence  (see  above) 
to  get  a  better  quality  outcome,  rather  than  do  the 
thing  on  time  but  with  a  low  quality  outcome.  Stuff- 
ups  happen  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes  it’s 
better  to  back  out  gently  rather  than  end  up  with 
something  that  nobody  is  happy  with. 

Quantity 

No  matter  how  much  we’d  like  to  think  otherwise, 
success  is  often  a  numbers  game.  The  trick  is  to  be 
able  to  measure  your  success  so  you  can  tell  those 
who  need  to  know  about  it. 

Measure  and  evaluate  all  your  projects.  If  you  hold 
events  count  heads  of  those  who  attend.  Use 
surveys  to  measure  effectiveness  and  outcomes.  If 
you  are  doing  a  business  promotion,  find  out  how 
much  business  was  created  through  it  and  ask 
participants  how  you  might  do  it  better  next  time. 
Produce  regular  reports  and  put  this  sort  of 
information  in  them.  It  helps  with  your  promotion 
mentioned  above. 

Finally,  try  to  measure  outcomes,  not  just  outputs. 
It’s  fine  to  say  ‘50  people  attended  our  business 
development  seminar’  but  they  all  might  have 
hated  it.  It’s  a  lot  better  to  say  ‘50  people  attended 
our  business  development  seminar,  90%  found  the 
content  useful  for  their  business,  and  participants 
estimate  that  their  turnover  will  increase  an 
average  of  5%  as  a  result  of  the  seminar’.  Now 
that’s  worth  boasting  about! 
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News,  Conferences  and  Happenings 


26th  Australia  &  New  Zealand 
Regional  Science  Association 
International  Annual  Conference, 
29  September- 2  October,  2002, 
Surfers  Paradise 

Public-Private  Partnerships: 

Investing  in  Regions 

Papers  to  be  presented  should  embrace  the 
following  four  themes 

Resource  Issues 

Regional  Modelling  and  Analysis 
Economic,  Technical  and  Structural  Change 
Recent  Developments  in  Regional  Policy 

which  provide  the  basis  for  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Regional  Science  and  a  series  of  workshop 
activities.  Topics  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Service  and  Project  Delivery 

PPP:  New  Models  in  Service  and  Project 
Delivery 

•  Financing  Regional  Development  Projects 

PPP:  The  New  Role  of  Governments  in  Regional 
Investment 

Private  versus  Public  Investment 
Leaderships  and  Partnerships 
Regional  Investment  Attraction  Strategies 
Regional  Tourism  and  Hallmark  Events 

•  Investment  and  Regional  Growth 
Innovation  and  Investment 

Investing  in  Community  Capacity  Building 


Investing  in  ‘Green’  Projects 
Investment  in  Soft  Infrastructure 

•  Regional  Economic  Development  Planning, 

including: 

Land-Use  Planning  and  Transport 
Investing  in  Education,  Housing  and  Health 

•  Regional  Industry  Policy/Analysis  including: 
Regional  Economic  Developing  Planning 

The  Role  of  Business  in  Regional  Development 
Regional  Clusters  and  Networks 

•  Regional  and  Inter-regional  Modelling, 

including: 

Input-Output  Analysis 

Computable  General  Equilibrium  Modelling 

Spatial  Modelling  and  Data  Analysis 

•  Urban  and  Regional  Policy,  Regional  Growth 
and  Disparities 

•  Labour  Markets,  Migration  and  Population 

Who  Should  Attend? 

Attendance  is  a  must  if  you  work  in: 

•  Local  Government 

•  Regional  Banks 

•  Regional  Development  Organisations 

•  State  and  Federal  Government  Departments 

•  Universities  -  or  you  are  a  student  interested  in 
these  fields 

•  Private  Investors/Business  Angels 

Keynote  Speakers 

Dr  Robert  Guild  who  is  currently  Economic 
Infrastructure  Adviser,  Development  and  Economic 


Planning  Division,  Pacific  Islands  Forum  Secretariat, 
Suva,  Fiji.  He  secured  his  PhD  in  International 
Development,  School  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning,  University  of  Southern  California.  His 
research  interests  lie  in  transportation  analysis, 
geographic  information  systems  for  urban 
modelling,  and  urban  and  rural  economic 
development. 

Robert  is  a  former  New  Zealand  Vice  President  of 
ANZRSAI  and  winner  of  the  Section’s  “Paper  of  the 
1998  Tanunda  Conference  Prize”. 

Dr  Audrey  Clarke  is  engaged  as  Director  of  Research 
and  Training  for  ACCRA,  a  United  States 
organization  of  local  economic  development 
practitioners.  She  is  currently  involved  in  research 
on  entrepreneurship  policy  at  the  State  level. 

Professor  Brian  Holly  is  Project  Review  Coordinator 
for  the  US  Census  Bureau.  In  this  capacity,  he 
manages  the  review  and  approval  process  for  all 
internal  and  external  proposals  to  use  confidential 
Census  micro-data  for  demographic  and  economic 
research.  Brian  is  a  geographer  by  training,  who 
has  found  his  way  into  economics  and  is  located  in 
the  Bureau’s  Center  for  Economic  Studies,  which  is 
considered  as  an  internal  think  tank. 

Mr  David  Millhouse,  the  founder  of  Millhouse  IAG 
Limited  and  of  Corporation  Builders,  has  a  quality 
academic  background  with  degrees  in  science, 
business  and  law,  complemented  by  an  exemplary 
performance  in  new  company  generation  from 
science  and  technology.  He  is  an  expert  in 
capitalisation  planning  for  emerging  growth 
companies,  and  is  experienced  in  the  raising  of 
capital  in  the  public  and  private  equity  markets  in 
Australia  and  other  countries,  including  Singapore 
and  Canada.  He  was  the  Foundation  General 
manager  of  UniQuest  Ltd,  the  technology 
commercialisation  vehicle  of  the  University  of 
Queensland.  David  has  conducted  business 
assignments  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Singapore,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 

You  will  find  more  on  the  conference  website: 
www.uq.net.au/~zzanzrsa 

Linda  Pink 

C /-  School  of  Economics,  University  of  Queensland 

St  Lucia  Qld  4072  Australia 

Tel:  (07)  3824-8935 

Fax:  (07)  3824-8936 

Email:  anzrsai@uq.net.au 


The  ‘New  Regionalism’  in 
Australia:  A  new  model  of  work, 
organization  and  regional 
governance? 

25-26  November,  2002 

The  ‘New  Regionalism’  is  a  multi-disciplinary  school 
of  thought,  which  suggests  that  globalisation  leads 
capital,  labour,  institutions  and  technologies  to  be 
increasingly  locally  clustered  or  held  in 
geographical  agglomerations.  It  has  become  a 
powerful  driving  force  in  academic  analysis  and 
policy  development  in  Western  Europe  and  North 
America,  while  in  South-east  Asia  its  acceptance  is 
increasing  through  the  auspices  of  organizations 
like  the  OECD.  Moreover,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  to  suggest  Australian  regional 
development  policy  makers  are  adopting  the 
analytical  and  practical  implications  of  the  ‘New 
Regionalism’. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  ‘New  Regionalism’ 
in  regional  development  policy  belies  its  contested 
conceptual  status.  It  incorporates  a  powerful 
mixture  of  prescription,  description  and  analysis 
and  holds  important  implications  for  political 
institutions,  the  nature  of  work,  the  future  of  trade 
unions  and  community  activism,  regional 
development  and  governance  structures.  While 
there  is  a  growing  but  belated  interest  in  the 
importance  of  ‘place’  by  Australian  industrial 
relations  academics,  there  has  been  little  debate 
over  the  ‘New  Regionalism’  in  the  Australian  or 
wider  South-east  Asian  context.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  is  to  help  stimulate  this  debate. 

Given  the  broad,  international  and  inter-disciplinary 
implications  of  the  ‘New  Regionalism’  and 
globalisation  debates,  we  hope  that  this  conference 
will  draw  contributions  from  a  range  of  disciplines 
including  sociology,  geography,  economics, 
management  and  industrial  relations.  Potential 
areas  for  papers  to  address  may  include:  Clusters, 
networks  and  local  agglomeration;  Local  economic 
development  policy  and  practice;  Governance 
structures;  Knowledge  economies,  learning 
regions,  skills  and  training;  Work  organization; 
Regional  trade  union  organization;  Community 
development  and  organization;  Labour  markets, 
discrimination  and  social  exclusion;  State 
restructuring. 
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Conference  organiser,  Associate  Professor  Al 
Rainnie,  Department  of  Management,  Monash 
University,  Churchill  3842,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Email:  al.rainnie@BusEco.monash.edu.au 

Australian  New  Zealand  Society 
for  Ecological  Economics 
2002  Conference, 

2-4  December  2002 
University  of  Technology, 

Sydney  (Broadway  campus) 

Theme:  Strategies  into  action:  regional 
and  industry  policy  applications  of 
ecologically  sustainable  development. 

You  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  2002  ANZSEE 
conference. 

The  conference  will  explore  how  regional  strategies 
(local  to  national  and  beyond)  and  industry  (ie 
sectoral)  policies  can  help  create  an  ecologically 
sustainable  economy. 

The  conference  will  have  keynote  speakers, 
contributed  papers,  workshops  and  discussions.  It 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  report  on  ecological 
economics  work  done  and  to  explore  the  agenda  for 
future  work. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  creation  of  an 
ecologically  sustainable  economy  is  welcome  to 
participate.  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  economist  or 
an  ecologist  -  or  a  member  of  ANZSEE! 

The  registration  fees  are: 

Non-member  $350 
ANZSEE  members  $300 
Student  and  concession  $130 

To  find  out  more  about  the  ANZSEE  2002 
conference  or  to  register,  visit  the  conference 
website  at: 

http://incres.anu.edu.au/anzsee/ANZSEE2002.html 

If  you  are  interested  in: 

Setting  up  a  stall  at  the  conference  to  provide 
information,  sell  books/services,  etc.  or 

Running  a  follow-on  training  course  or  field  trip 

Please  contact  Mark  Diesendorf  at 
mark@sustainabilitycentre.com.au 


If  you  want  to  be  informed  about  the  ANZSEE  2002 
conference  you  can  subscribe  to  an  announcement 
list.  You  don’t  have  to  be  registered  for  the 
conference  to  be  on  this  list.  To  subscribe,  send  a 
message  to: 

ANZSEE2002-subscribe@yahoogroups.com 

The  ANZSEE  society  homepage  is: 

http://incres.anu.edu.au/anzsee/ 

‘Ecological  economics:  the  knowledge-based  for 
creating  an  ecologically  sustainable  economy’. 

Connecting  Clusters 

Cairns,  Great  Barrier  Reef  Region,  Australia  is 
hosting  The  Competitiveness  Institute’s  5th  Global 
Conference  from  Wednesday  9  to  Friday  11  October 
2002. 

Sessions  are  being  built  around  specific  clusters, 
while  also  looking  at  key  generic  issues  such  as: 

Cross  cluster  collaboration; 

Driving  real  outcomes; 

Governance  and  leadership; 

Performance  measurement; 

Clusters  as  local  economic  development  systems. 

The  speakers  are  by  invitation  -  drawn  from  each  of 
the  three  chapters  of  the  Competitiveness  Institute 
-  the  Americas,  Europe/Africa/Middle  East  and  the 
Asia  Pacific.  This  is  to  ensure  you  get  full  value  in 
tapping  the  ideas  and  experience  of  the  world 
experts. 

High  level  officials  from  the  key  international 
development  agencies  will  also  provide  their 
perspectives  -  not  to  mention  our  country’s  leaders. 

Additional  activities  will  include  a  half  day  pre¬ 
conference  workshop  on  ‘An  Introduction  to 
Clustering’  and  an  optional  1?  day  showcase  tour  of 
niche  clusters  with  a  global  reach. 

If  your  job  or  interests  lie  in  economic  or  social 
development,  generating  investment  and  jobs,  or 
addressing  the  interface  between  economic-social- 
environmental  objectives,  then  this  is  your  ‘must 
do’  conference  for  this  year! 

Key  Dates: 

May  2002  -  Registration  brochure  available  online 

October  9-11  2002  -  The  Competitiveness  Institute 
5th  Global  Conference 
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Cairns  -  where  different  cultures  come  together. 

The  gentle  breeze  blows  through  the  fronds  of  the 
coconut  palm  above.  You  sip  slowly  on  your  mango 
dacquiri  and  feel  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  dancing 
upon  your  skin.  Relaxing  back  in  your  chair,  you 
know  life  couldn’t  possibly  get  any  better.  You’re  in 
tropical  Cairns! 

But  your  generous  mood  is  because  you  have  just 
experienced  a  truly  thought-provoking,  stimulating 
work  session  about  how  to  develop  industry 
collaboration.  You  met  people  from  other  nations 
grappling  with  the  very  same  problems  -  and  you 
agreed  to  compare  notes  and  even  arranged  an 
industry  exchange  visit! 

A  vibrant,  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  heart  of  the  Asia 
Pacific  area,  Cairns  is  easily  accessible  with  over  95 
international  flights  per  week.  A  world  class 
infrastructure  includes  an  abundance  of  3,  4  &  5 
star  hotels,  casino,  restaurants  and  a  myriad  of  tour 
and  shopping  facilities. 

Registration  Centre,  PO  Box  12303,  Cairns  Mail 
Centre,  Queensland,  4870,  Australia 

p:  0412  884  249  I  f:  07  4054  5649  I 
e:  mait@regocentre.com 

Full  details  available  on  the  conference  website: 
http://www.regocentre.com/tci.htm 

The  Foundation  for  Young 
Australians 

The  Foundation  for  Young  Australians  and  its 
predecessor  organisations,  The  Queen’s  Trust  and 
the  Australian  Youth  Foundation  have  a  proud 
tradition  of  resourcing  and  supporting  locally  based 
and  initiated  projects.  The  Foundation  for  Young 
Australians  seeks  to  continue  this  incredibly 
successful  grant  allocation  by  distributing 
$800,000  via  its  State  &  Territory  Committees. 
These  funds  are  available  for  initiatives  that 
enhance  youth  participation  or  create  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  young  people  aged  12-25 
years. 

The  focus  of  The  Foundation  is  on  initiatives  that 
result  in  meaningful  change  for  young  people.  The 
Foundation  is  committed  to  supporting  initiatives 
that  have  an  impact  on  the  community  by  creating 
opportunities  for  young  people: 


•  to  participate  fully  in  their  community; 

•  to  be  empowered; 

•  to  address  issues  that  they  are  passionate 
about; 

•  to  act  as  catalysts  for  change  within  their 
communities; 

•  to  enhance  self  esteem  through  building  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  ownership  of  destiny; 

•  to  break  entrenched  cycles  by  opening  up  new, 
positive  opportunities  and  experiences  for 
young  people; 

•  to  develop  a  sense  of  ‘connectedness’  by 
creating  significant  and  sustainable 
relationships  with  family,  peers,  school  and 
communities;  and/or 

•  to  develop  knowledge,  skills  and  talents  to 
enhance  young  people’s  contribution  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  their  peers  and 
broader  community. 

The  Foundation  is  supportive  of  youth  participation 
in  all  areas  of  initiative  development,  decision 
making  and  implementation. 

The  Foundation  is  calling  for  applications  that 
create  exciting  opportunities  for  young  people. 
Funding  usually  $8,ooo-$i5,ooo  but  amounts  up  to 
$30,000  may  be  applied  for.  Research  has  to  be  in 
an  area  of  initiative  development,  decision  making 
and  implementation  in  youth  areas.  Further 
information  is  available  from  website: 
www.youngaustralians.org 

South  Australian  Regional 
Community  Information  Service 

(SARCIS) 

A  pilot  website  has  been  developed  for  the 
provision  of  information  to  regional  communities. 
The  pilot  site  delivers  a  mix  of  tourism,  economic, 
social,  infrastructure  and  other  data  to  regional 
communities  in  the  local  governments  of  Tatiara, 
Alexandrina,  Le  Hunte  and  the  Adelaide  Hills. 
Importantly,  it  allows  residents  and  other  users  to 
upload  information  they  wish  to  share  with  their 
communities.  Persons  wishing  to  find  out  more  can 
visit  the  website  at: 
http://arcims.ssn.flinders.edu.au/ 


A  Conference  Report 


'Setting  the  Agenda  for  Rural 
Women:  Research  Directions’ 
Conference 

Charles  Sturt  University ,  Wagga  Wagga, 
NSW  July  15th  -  17th  2002 

The  ‘Setting  the  Agenda’  conference  attracted  over 
one  hundred  delegates  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  invited  guest  speaker  Dr  Sally 
Shortall  from  Queens  University,  Belfast.  The  event 
was  co-hosted  by  the  Centre  for  Rural  Social 
Research,  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Australia  and  Australian  Women  in  Agriculture  Ltd. 

A  successful  post-graduate  forum  was  held  prior  to 
the  conference.  A  mix  of  plenary  speakers  and 
workshop/paper  sessions  ensured  a  stimulating 
program  and  lively  debate  throughout  the 
conference  about  the  future  direction  of  rural 
women’s  research,  policy  and  programs. 

The  highlights  from  the  plenary  speakers  were: 

•  understanding  of  the  Common  Agriculture 
Policy  (CAP)  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  social 
impacts  that  this  had  on  agricultural 
communities  and  especially  the  women  within 
these  communities  -  Dr  Sally  Shortall; 

•  the  concept  of  ‘mainstreaming’  for  rural 
women’s  activities  and  funding  and  the  need  to 
be  vigilant  about  the  correct  use  and 
application  of  this  term  -  Assoc.  Prof.  Margaret 
Alston; 


•  ‘the  girls  have  had  their  go’  and  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  statement  in  the  light  of  data  on  funding 
spent  on  women’s  issues  in  the  three  Rs 
(regional,  remote  and  rural)  -  Fiona  Haslem  - 
McKenzie; 

•  use  of  mind-mapping  as  a  systems  method  to 
allow  women  to  work  within  the  parameters  of 
government  policy  with  positive  outcomes  - 
Shelley  Spriggs; 

•  a  positive  picture  of  what  rural  and  agricultural 
women  have  achieved  and  how  women  beyond 
the  urban  fringe  are  respected  within  the 
agricultural  bodies  within  Australia  -  Cathy 
McGowan;  and 

•  an  invitation  to  be  part  of  shadow  policy 
development  and  Federal  discussions  regarding 
rural,  regional  and  remote  communities  - 
Kirsten  Livermore. 

The  workshop  program  reinforced  and  developed 
the  questions  and  themes  of  the  keynote 
addresses.  Recommendations  and  resolutions  were 
drafted  during  the  conference,  with  the  following 
presented  to  the  delegates  as  issues  for  further 
research  and  attention: 

•  funding  to  be  strategically  placed  in  certain 
areas,  notably  domestic  violence,  childcare, 
rural  employment,  rural  women’s  history, 
scholarships  and  accurate  data  collection  of 
funding  usage; 

•  data  collection  to  reflect  an  understanding  of 
the  gendering  of  data,  affordability  of 
purchasing  the  data  once  collected  and 
appreciation  of  informal  knowledge; 
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•  telecommunications  including  standards  of 
services,  training  and  mentoring  of  women  in 
telecommunications  and  active  debate  on  the 
further  sale  of  Telstra;  and 

•  invisibility  of  rural  women  with  themes  such  as 
developing  an  ethical  framework  for  research, 
valuing  the  skills  and  roles  that  women  have, 
improving  knowledge  transfer  and 
understanding  and  addressing  the  urban  bias  in 
women’s  history. 


The  conference  organising  team  was  endorsed  to 
further  the  conference  deliberations  and  concepts. 
This  includes  compilation  of  the  conference 
proceedings  and  recommendations  to  be 
distributed  in  the  near  future  and  a  networking 
database  for  participants. 

Rowan  O’Hagan,  Conference  Coordinator  and  Jill 
Briggs  of  Rural  Training  Initiatives 

For  more  information  contact: 

Tel:  (02)  6033  1598 

Email:  rohagan@albury.net.au 


4  Reports  from  the  Regions 
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Establishment  of  Bureau  of 
Transport  and  Regional  Economics 


The  Commonwealth  Government  has  recently 
moved  to  give  regional  research  a  new  focus  within 
its  activities  with  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
research  unit  within  the  Department  of  Transport 
and  Regional  Services. 

The  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics,  already  well 
established  as  a  leader  in  transport  research  in 
Australia,  has  been  extended  to  incorporate 
regional  research,  under  a  new  name,  the  Bureau  of 
Transport  and  Regional  Economics  (BTRE).  From 
mid  2002  the  Regional  Research  group  has  been  in 
operation,  headed  by  Dr  Judith  Winternitz. 

This  article  provides  an  overview  of  the  role  and 
planned  regional  research  programme  of  the  BTRE, 
and  an  invitation  to  all  those  in  the  research 
community  to  collaborate  in  research  towards 
better  informed  public  policy  and  debate  on 
regional  issues. 


The  BTRE 

The  Bureau  (as  the  BTE)  was  originally  established 
in  1971,  and  is  a  research  specific  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Transport  and  Regional  Services.  The 
essence  of  the  Bureau’s  mission  is  to  undertake 
applied  economic  and  social  research  on  current  and 


emerging  policy  issues  relevant  to  Commonwealth 
interests  in  transport  and  regional  services. 

The  Bureau’s  principal  client  is  the  portfolio 
Minister  -  presently  the  Hon  John  Anderson,  MP 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Each  year,  after  wide  internal  and  external 
consultation,  the  Bureau  develops  a  research 
programme  that  is  submitted  for  the  Minister’s 
approval.  The  annual  programme  aims  to  support 
and  inform  public  policy  development  in  all  areas  of 
the  portfolio:  regional  development  and  transport 
policy.  The  2002-03  BTRE  research  programme  can 
be  viewed  online  at  http://www.btre.gov.au 

Regional  Research  and  Statistics 

Consistent  with  the  Bureau’s  well  established 
transport  economic  research,  the  expanded  BTRE 
will  be  undertaking  a  range  of  research  projects  and 
data  analysis  to  improve  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  social  factors  affecting  Australia’s 
regions  and  address  major  longer-term  regional 
development  issues. 

In  its  first  year  of  regional  research  activity,  the 
Bureau  will  be  working  in  a  number  of  areas: 

1.  Undertaking  a  range  of  research  projects 
involving  case  studies,  data  analysis  and 
theoretical  enquiry  into  a  variety  of  current  and 
emerging  regional  economic  and  development 
issues.  Some  of  the  research  questions  that 
will  be  examined  over  2002-03  include: 

•  What  is  the  experience  of  Governments 
internationally  in  attempting  to  assess  the 
effect  of  their  regional  programmes  and 
policy  interventions? 
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•  How  do  economic  and  social  impacts  of 
natural  resource  management  requirements 
play  out  in  communities?  What  are  the 
short-term  and  long-term  effects,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  support  communities  in 
adjusting  to  the  ongoing  impacts? 

•  What  will  future  demand  be  for  inter¬ 
regional  public  transport  services?  What 
are  the  objectives  and  character  of  current 
government  interventions? 

•  What  is  the  economic  contribution  of 
individual  regional  centres?  What  changes 
are  discernable  over  time? 

2.  Producing  a  number  of  information  sheets  with 
regional  snapshots  of  demographics,  education, 
employment,  income  and  other  key  profile 
information. 

3.  Undertaking  a  series  of  consultations  to 
develop  linkages  with  key  regional  economic 
and  policy  agencies.  A  register  of  national 
regional  research  projects  and  capabilities  is 
also  being  developed. 

Further  details  on  our  planned  research  projects 
can  be  viewed  at  the  BTRE  website  under  ‘Research 
Program’. 

Working  in  Partnership 

In  working  towards  better  informed  public  policy 
and  debate  on  Australian  regional  issues,  the  BTRE 
welcomes  the  collaboration  of  policy  officers  and 
the  research  community. 

Interested  parties  are  invited  to  register  their 
contact  details  and  research  interests  with  the 
Regional  Research  contact  officer  (details  below). 
This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  ongoing  exchange  of 
research  progress  and  collaboration  on  regional 
economic  and  development  issues  of  mutual 
interest. 

Contact  officer:  Kerry  Laughton,  tel:  02  6274  6979, 
email:  Kerry.Laughton@dotars.gov.au 

The  Regional  Business  Development 
Analysis 

The  Commonwealth  Government  announced  a 
Regional  Business  Development  Analysis  (RBDA)  as 
part  of  its  2001  Stronger  Regions,  A  Stronger 
Australia  statement. 

The  purpose  of  the  analysis,  due  to  be  completed 
by  early  2003,  is  to  help  build  a  stronger  regional 


business  environment.  An  independent  panel, 
chaired  by  John  Keniry  and  appointed  by  the  Hon 
John  Anderson  MP,  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  will 
deliver  an  Action  Plan  to  the  Commonwealth, 
focusing  on  possible  actions  by  all  the  players  in 
regional  development,  not  just  government.  The 
Panel  will  visit  regional  communities  and 
businesses  to  garner  innovative  ideas  for  regional 
business  and  investment  growth.  A  reference  group 
made  up  of  key  government  agencies,  the  States, 
local  government  and  industry  groups  is  advising 
the  Panel  in  its  deliberations. 

As  part  of  the  Analysis,  a  regional  development 
literature  review  has  been  undertaken  by  SGS 
Economics  and  Planning.  As  well,  case  studies  are 
being  prepared  on  the  Eden  and  Newcastle  regions 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  further  research  is  to  be 
commissioned  relating  to  options  for  attracting 
investment  and  finance  to  regional  areas;  business 
location  decisions;  concerns  about  running  a 
business  in  regional  areas;  skills  shortages  and 
gaps  in  industry  sectors  and  regions;  and  the  role 
of  banks  in  regional  communities.  A  Questions 
Paper  was  recently  released  outlining  the  Panel’s 
key  areas  of  interest. 

Further  information  on  the  RBDA  may  be  obtained 
from  the  web  site,  http://www.rbda.gov.au. 

Parliamentary  Inguiries 

There  are  currently  two  Commonwealth 
parliamentary  inquiries  directly  relevant  to  regional 
Australia. 

The  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  on  Corporations 
and  Financial  Services  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  level  of  banking  services  in  rural,  regional  and 
remote  areas  of  Australia.  The  inquiry  will  focus  on 
options  for  making  additional  banking  services 
available  to  regional  communities;  options  for 
expanding  banking  facilities  through  new 
technologies;  the  level  of  service  currently  available 
to  regional  residents;  and  international  experiences 
and  policies  designed  to  enhance  and  improve  the 
quality  of  regional  banking  services. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Transport  and 
Regional  Services  is  examining  the  adequacy  of 
regional  air  services  in  Australia.  The  Committee 
will  investigate  policies  and  measures  to  assist  the 
development  of  regional  air  services,  including  the 
role  of  all  three  levels  of  government. 
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New  South  Wales 

In  late  2001  the  NSW  Government  released  a 
regional  development  statement,  Meeting  the 
Challenges.  The  Statement  (available  at 
http://www.regionalcommunities.nsw.gov.au) 
outlined  a  number  of  new  initiatives  and  reported 
on  the  outcomes  of  existing  programs. 

Community  Partnerships  Program 

A  new  initiative  is  the  Community  Partnerships 
Program,  which  seeks  to  emulate  the  success  of 
North  American  partnerships  between  regional 
universities  and  communities  in  driving  local 
economic  development.  The  Program  will  be 
piloted  in  Central  Western  New  South  Wales  with 
Charles  Sturt  University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
initiative  will  suggest  new  ways  for  all  regional 
universities  to  engage  with  their  regions  in  the  area 
of  economic  development. 

The  university’s  role  will  focus  on  a  facilitator  who 
wilt  be  an  expert  in  local  economic  development 
while  also  having  academic  credentials.  The 
facilitator  will  work  with  towns  experiencing 
economic  development  challenges  and  assist 
communities  to  focus  on  new  opportunities  for 
investment  and  employment. 

The  Program  complements  existing  community 
economic  development  programs  such  as  the  Main 
Street/Small  Towns  Program  and  the  Townlife 
Development  Program. 

The  Program’s  announcement  by  Minister  Harry 
Woods  MP  coincides  with  the  visit  to  Australia  in 
September  2002  of  Dr  Bob  Tosterud  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Dr  Tosterud  is  well 
known  for  his  community  and  family  enterprises 
(CAFE)  approach  to  community  economic 
development.  He  is  also  an  example  of  an 
academic  working  closely  with  communities  in 
economic  development,  and  his  work  helped 
inspire  the  development  of  the  Community 
Partnerships  Program,  a  first  in  Australia.  Dr 
Tosterud’s  speech  to  the  NSW  Community  Economic 
Development  Conference  may  be  found  at 
http://www.regionalcommunities.nsw.gov.au. 

2002-03  Budget  Initiatives 

The  June  2002  State  Budget  contained  a  number  of 
initiatives  for  regional  New  South  Wales.  There  was 
a  major  ramping  up  of  regional  infrastructure  and 


capital  works  projects,  with  the  Premier’s 
Department’s  Infrastructure  Coordination  Unit 
working  with  State  agencies  to  prioritise 
developments  that  will  provide  the  most  benefits 
for  economic  development. 

The  Premier’s  Department  continues  to  play  an 
active  role  in  developing  sustainable  regional 
communities  across  the  State.  Recent  initiatives  of 
the  Regional  Coordination  Program  include  the 
Central  Coast  Moving  Forward  Initiative,  the  River 
Towns  Project  in  the  State’s  West,  and  the  Goulburn 
Youth  Project.  Place  management  projects, 
including  Moree  and  Wentworth,  continue  under 
the  Staying  in  Town  initiative  announced  in  2000. 
Community  renewal  and  crime  prevention 
strategies  are  central  to  the  Government’s 
initiatives. 

In  regional  economic  development,  the  Budget 
highlighted  ongoing  support  for  programs  such  as 
the  Regional  Business  Investment  Tours,  the  New 
Market  Expansion  Program,  the  Meat  Processing 
Industry  Restructuring  Program,  and  the  pilot 
Regional  Film  Tour. 

Regional  Express  Airlines 

The  NSW  Government  was  closely  involved  in  the 
efforts  to  achieve  a  new  regional  airline,  Regional 
Express,  following  the  collapse  of  Ansett  in 
September  2001.  The  Government  provided  a  loan 
facility  that  helped  the  former  Kendell  and  Hazelton 
Airlines  to  continue  operations  following  the  Ansett 
collapse.  In  addition,  assistance  was  provided  to 
the  new  airline.  Adequate  air  links  to  the  capital 
city  remain  a  critical  part  of  the  capacity  of  regional 
communities  to  attract  businesses,  especially  in  a 
climate  of  increasing  costs  for  small  airline 
operators;  the  sale  of  Sydney  Airport  with 
concomitant  increases  in  a  range  of  charges; 
pressure  on  peak  hour  ‘slots’  for  regional  airlines; 
and  fears  that  regional  air  services  will  be  directed 
away  from  Kingsford  Smith  Airport. 

Regional  Migration  Initiative 

Premier  Bob  Carr  recently  announced  a  package  of 
initiatives  designed  to  encourage  overseas  migrants 
to  settle  in  regional  areas  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
order  to  help  relieve  pressures  on  continuing  growth 
in  the  Sydney  Basin  and  to  enhance  the  vitality  of 
regional  centres.  The  proposal  involves  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  State: 
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•  taking  a  planned  approach  to  attracting 
migrants  including  setting  up  a  database  on 
skills  shortages  in  rural  and  regional  areas; 

•  better  marketing  of  rural  and  regional  New 
South  Wales  to  prospective  migrants; 

•  providing  incentives  to  migrants  to  settle  in 
targeted  rural  and  regional  areas,  eg  increased 
eligibility  points,  tax  breaks  for  home  purchases 
and  rental  assistance; 

•  improving  settlement  services,  infrastructure 
and  local  community  support;  and 

•  working  with  the  Commonwealth  to  improve 
existing  specific  migration  programs  better  to 
suit  the  needs  of  New  South  Wales. 

Drought  Relief  for  Businesses:  The 
Business  Drought  Assistance  Program 

Over  the  past  18  months  many  regional  areas 
across  NSW  experienced  good  growing  conditions 
and  good  commodity  prices.  Businesses 
dependent  on  providing  products  and  services  to 
farmers,  therefore,  have  not  yet  been  subject  to 
financial  hardship  as  a  result  of  worsening  drought 
conditions.  These  businesses,  however,  are  likely 
to  experience  financial  hardship  if  the  drought 
conditions  worsen. 

Direct  jobs  in  mechanical  engineering  and  other 
high  skill  disciplines  could  be  lost  from  farm 
machinery  and  other  regional  industries,  if  the 
drought  becomes  protracted. 

The  Department  of  State  and  Regional 
Development  (DSRD)  has  developed  a  two-part 
Business  Drought  Assistance  package  to  assist 
regional  firms  that  have  suffered  a  loss  of  income 
due  to  the  drought,  and  as  a  result  would  be  forced 
to  cut  high  skilled  jobs. 

Part  One  -  Payroll  Tax  Relief: 

The  payroll  tax  relief  package  will  be  delivered 
jointly  with  the  Office  of  State  Revenue  (OSR),  and 
is  modelled  on  the  successful  payroll  tax  rebate 
package  offered  to  businesses  affected  by  the 
floods  in  2001.  Eligible  businesses  will  be  granted 
a  deferment  of  payroll  tax,  with  the  possibility  of 
some  payroll  tax  exemptions  should  the 
circumstances  arise. 

Under  the  previous  flood  relief  package,  6 
companies  were  considered  for  assistance,  and  3 
were  deemed  eligible  for  support. 


Part  Two  -  Assistance  for  Business  and 
Credit  Management  Strategies: 

Small  businesses  will  also  be  able  to  apply  for 
funding  to  engage  expertise  to  develop  credit  or 
business  management  strategies  required  to  help 
sustain  operations,  both  during  and  beyond  the 
drought.  In  severe  cases  this  assistance  will  be 
directed  to  help  business  manage  closure  on  the 
best  possible  terms.  Assistance  of  up  to  $3,000 
will  be  available  to  engage  expertise  to  look  at: 

•  improved  credit  management; 

•  financial  restructuring; 

•  voluntary  mediation  with  creditors;  and 

•  product/service  market  diversification  (new 
domestic  or  international  markets). 

Skilled  jobs  are  vital  to  regional  communities  and 
these  initiatives  will  focus  on  retaining  these  jobs 
and  minimising  the  potential  affect  of  the  drought 
on  healthy  regional  businesses. 

Victoria 

Building  Tomorrow's  Businesses  Today 
Statement 

A  $26  million  package  of  initiatives  aimed  at 
boosting  businesses  opportunities  in  rural  and 
regional  Victoria  was  released  as  part  of  the  Bracks 
Government’s  Building  Tomorrow's  Businesses 
Today  statement  on  22  April  2002. 

The  package  builds  on  the  achievements  of  the 
Bracks  Government  in  rebuilding  rural  and  regional 
Victoria.  It  will  make  rural  and  regional 
communities  even  stronger,  more  resilient  and 
better  prepared  to  take  on  new  opportunities.  It 
will  also  stimulate  jobs  and  investment,  improve 
infrastructure  and  services  and  encourage  stronger 
community  leadership. 

Building  Tomorrow's  Businesses  Today 

includes: 

•  $8  million  over  two  years  to  extend  the 
successful  FarmBis  program; 

•  $3  million  over  4  years  to  extend  the 
Agribusiness  Forums; 

•  An  exemption  from  land  tax  to  agricultural 
shows  and  field  days; 


•  $10  million  to  develop  tourism  infrastructure  in 
regional  Victoria; 

•  Establishment  of  the  Next-Generation  Food 
Strategy  to  work  with  other  States,  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  to  position 
Australasia  as  one  of  the  world’s  major  food 
industry  regions; 

•  $150,000  in  2002  to  develop  an  Integrated 
Mineral  Sands  Action  Plan  to  grow  this  new 
Victorian  industry;  and 

•  $5  million  for  Regional  Connections  to  increase 
and  support  investment  in  rural  and  regional 
communications  infrastructure  and  help  break 
the  infrastructure  bottleneck  over  the  ‘last 
mile’,  (outlined  below) 

Regional  Connections 

The  objective  of  Regional  Connections  is  to  improve 
the  environment  for  investment  in  regional  and 
rural  communications  infrastructure.  Regional 
Connections  comprises  an  integrated  package  of 
measures  -  seven  streams  of  activity  -  that 
together  will  promote  communications  investment 
across  the  State. 

The  Victorian  Government  will  improve  the 
environment  for  investment  in  regional  and  rural 
communications  infrastructure  by: 

1.  Promoting  a  more  competitive  wholesale  carrier 
market. 

Increasing  competition  in  wholesale  communi¬ 
cations  markets  across  regional  and  rural 
Victoria  will  increase  choice  and  reduce  costs  for 
all  retail  communications  providers,  efficiencies 
that  will  result  in  benefits  for  all  end  users. 

2.  Supporting  investment  in  competitive 
customer  access  networks. 

The  customer  access  network  (CAN)  is  the  key 
communications  bottleneck  in  regional  and 
rural  Victoria.  The  Victorian  Government  will 
support  a  number  of  CAN  projects  to 
demonstrate  the  technical  and  commercial 
feasibility  of  investments  in  competitive  CAN 
infrastructure  across  Victoria. 

3.  Reducing  the  costs  of  information  discovery  to 
potential  investors. 

The  Government  holds  a  wide  range  of 
information  and  can  be  a  neutral  provider  of 
information,  particularly  on  regional  markets, 
that  can  assist  carriers  with  their  investment 
decisions. 


4.  Better  utilising  Government  infrastructure. 

There  is  significant  Victorian  Government- 
owned  infrastructure  that,  if  made  more 
accessible  on  reasonable  terms,  will  reduce  the 
costs  of  investment  in  regional  and  rural 
infrastructure  and  enhance  competition  in 
communications  markets. 

5.  Supporting  new  regional/community 
telecommunications  initiatives. 

The  Victorian  Government  will  foster  the 
emerging  regional  telco  sector,  in  particular  by 
building  on  their  skills  and  expertise  and 
supporting  networks. 

6.  Providing  regional  access  to  Government 
communications  spending. 

The  Victorian  Government’s  communications 
spending  will  be  strategically  utilised  to 
promote  competitive  wholesale  and  retail 
markets,  and  the  Government’s 
communications  purchasing  panels  will  be 
opened  to  regional  and  community  telcos. 

7.  Being  a  strong  advocate  to  the  Commonwealth 
for  all  of  regional  and  rural  Victoria. 

The  Victorian  Government  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  to  the  Commonwealth  on 
regulatory  and  policy  matters  for  improved 
communications  infrastructure  outcomes  for 
regional  and  rural  Victorians. 

2002-03  Victorian  State  Budget 

The  2002-03  State  Budget  continues  to  deliver 
substantial  economic,  social  and  environmental 
benefits  for  rural  and  regional  Victoria. 

The  centrepiece  of  a  range  of  major  initiatives  was 
the  decision  to  provide  $77  million  in  funding  for 
the  Wimmera-Maltee  pipeline.  The  project  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  water  infrastructure  projects 
ever  proposed  for  Victoria.  It  will  create  jobs, 
strengthen  regional  communities  and  protect  the 
environment  for  generations  to  come. 

Other  key  initiatives  for  regional  Victoria  include: 

•  $12  million  for  a  Centre  for  Energy  and 
Greenhouse  Technologies  in  the  Latrobe  Valley; 

•  $10  million  to  upgrade  the  Royal  Melbourne 
Showgrounds;  and 

•  $102.3  million  to  improve  regional  transport 
links  including  upgrades  for  the  Calder 
Highway,  Henty  Highway,  and  the  biggest  boost 
to  country  bus  services  in  more  than  30  years. 
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Queensland 

The  Queensland  Government  puts  Regional 
Communities  high  on  the  Agenda 

The  Immediate  Response  Plan  (IRP)  is  an  initiative 
of  the  Queensland  Government’s  Department  of 
State  Development  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
significant  business  closures  or  cutbacks  in 
regional  communities. 

The  IRP  outlines  a  process  for  whole-of-government 
action  to  assist  workers  and  affected  businesses 
deal  with  changes  resulting  from  the  closure  of  a 
dominant  enterprise. 

Minister  for  State  Development  Tom  Barton  said  IRP 
recently  provided  a  useful  tool  for  the  Queensland 
Government  to  deal  with  the  consequence  of  job 
loss  for  850  former  employees  of  the  Consolidated 
Meat  Group  (CMG)  in  Rockhampton  in  July  2002. 

‘The  plan  also  addressed  the  impact  on  businesses 
disadvantaged  by  the  CMG  closure’,  Mr  Barton  said. 

In  relation  to  the  CMG  closure,  Mr  Barton  said 
under  the  IRP  the  following  steps  had  been  taken  to 
ensure  the  situation  was  carefully  managed: 

•  an  Immediate  Response  Co-ordinator  was 
engaged; 

•  an  Immediate  Response  Office  was  established, 
to  assist  affected  employees  and  businesses 
and  answer  enquiries; 

•  an  emergency  hotline  telephone  number  was 
established  to  take  enquiries  for  assistance; 

•  a  Worker  Assistance  Program  was  activated  to 
assist  displaced  CMG  workers  with  training  and 
job  preparation  assistance; 

•  an  Immediate  Response  Community  Co¬ 
ordination  Team  was  established  to  ensure  the 
community  has  input  to  this  process  and  to 
provide  regular  communication  concerning  the 
impact  of  this  closure; 

•  alternative  employment  opportunities  were 
identified  and  directly  passed  to  displaced  meat- 
workers  as  they  registered  for  support;  and 

•  State  Government  and  Non-Government 
Emergency  Care  agencies  also  coordinated 
crisis  care  that  needed  to  be  provided  to 
support  families  and  those  employees  in  need 
of  specialised  care. 

For  more  information  on  the  IRP,  visit  the 
Department  of  State  Development’s  website  at 
www.sd.qld.gov.au 


Queensland  Government  pushes  for  new 
Zonal  Tax  Rebate  Scheme  in  Regional  and 
Remote  Areas 

The  Queensland  Government’s  Department  of  State 
Development  has  been  a  driving  force  behind  the 
federal  government’s  decision  to  reassess  the  Zonal 
Tax  Rebate  Scheme. 

In  October  2001,  the  Queensland  Government,  in 
partnership  with  the  Western  Australian  and 
Northern  Territory  Governments,  commissioned  a 
consultancy  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Scheme. 

The  findings  of  this  report  were  delivered  in  March 
this  year. 

The  Federal  Government  introduced  the  Zonal  Tax 
Rebate  Scheme  in  1945  to  encourage  settlement  in 
regional  and  remote  Australia. 

However,  Minister  for  State  Development  Tom 
Barton  said  that  since  then,  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  regional  and  remote 
Queenslanders  had  changed  and  the  Scheme  was 
no  longer  effective  in  supporting  Queensland’s 
regional  development. 

‘Reports  from  the  research  we  commissioned 
showed  that  the  Scheme  no  longer  provides 
adequate  compensation  for  the  disabilities  of 
remote  location  nor  does  it  influence  the  location 
decisions  of  residents  in  remote  Queensland 
communities’,  Mr  Barton  said. 

‘As  a  result  of  these  findings,  I’m  pleased  that  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  has  established  a  Regional 
Business  Development  Analysis  Panel  to  undertake 
further  investigation  of  the  issues  following  the 
work  of  the  Queensland,  West  Australian  and 
Northern  Territory  governments.’ 

Queensland  residents  of  regional  and  remote 
communities  can  now  inform  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  issues  associated  with  the 
application  of  the  Zonal  Tax  Rebate  Scheme  and 
suggest  more  effective  approaches  to  regional 
development. 

More  information  on  the  Zonal  Tax  Rebate  Scheme 
can  be  found  at  rbda.gov.au 
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South  Australia 

Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics 
National  Centre  for  Rural  and  Regional 
Statistics  (RRSNC) 

Contact:  Ms  Claire  Conroy 

Director 

GPO  Box  2272 

Adelaide  SA  5001 

Tel:  (08)  8237  7368 

Fax:  (08)  8237  7393 

Email:  claire.convoy@abs.gov.au 

Website:  www.abs.gov.au 

Based  in  the  Adelaide  Office  of  the  ABS,  the 
National  Centre’s  rotes  are  to: 

•  develop  and  disseminate  data  that  will  assist 
policy  analysts  and  researchers  study  the 
underlying  causes  of  change  across  rural, 
regional  and  remote  Australia,  support  the 
regional  priorities  of  Commonwealth  agencies 
by  providing  relevant  statistical  information  to 
assist  policy  planning  and  assessment. 

The  Centre  also  incorporates  the  South  Australian 
Regional  Statistics  Unit  (RSU)  specialising  in  the 
provision  of  sub-state  data  for  SA.  The  RSU 
publishes  Regional  Statistics,  South  Australia  (Cat. 
No.  1362.4)  annually  and  provides  consultancy 
services  in  regional  profiling. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

RRSNC  discussion  paper  Use  of  Individual  Income 
Tax  Data  for  Regional  Statistics: 


Experimental  Estimates  for  Small  Areas,  1995-96 
and  1996-97  (Cat.  No  5673.0)  was  released  on  26 
November  2001.  The  paper  summarises  a  joint 
ABS/ATO  project  using  individual  income  tax  data 
to  provide  new  measures  of  regional  labour  market 
activity.  Tables  produced  include  profiles  of  wage 
and  salary  income,  occupation,  age  and  sex  by 
statistical  local  areas  (SLA)  in  Australia.  Work  is 
underway  in  building  this  time  series  through  to 
1999-2000. 

R81R  News:  RRSNC  Newsletter  published  quarterly. 
Contact  the  above  to  be  added  to  the  mailing  list. 

SA  Centre  for  Economic  Studies 

Contact:  Mr  Michael  O’Neill 

Director 

PO  Box  125 

Rundle  Mall 

Adelaide  SA  5000 

Tel:  (08)  8303  5555 

Fax:  (08)  8232  5307 

Email:  michael.oneil@adelaide.edu.au 

Website:  www.adelaide.edu.au/saces 

Products  and  services: 

Regional  and  Industry  Development. 

Public  Sector  Economics. 

Economic  Conditions  and  Outwork. 

Economic  Impact  of  Gambling. 

Studies  into  Coastal  Growth. 

Economic  Evaluation  of  Water  Reuse. 


Recent  Key  Projects: 

‘Value  of  New  Zealand  Recreational  Fishing’,  New 
Zealand  Ministry  of  Fisheries. 

‘Unmet  demand  for  Information  Technology  and 
telecommunications  courses’,  Department  of 
Education,  Training  and  Youth  Affairs.  ‘Economic 
and  Social  Impact  ofGamingonthe  Provincial 
Cities’,  Provincial  Cities  Assoc,  of  SA.  ‘Labour 
Market  Planning  for  the  Regions’.  ‘Keeping  Pace:  A 
study  on  the  South  Coast  Region,  Fleurieu  Regional 
Development  Commission. 

Tasmania 

Centre  for  Regional  Economic  Analysis 

Contact:  Dr  John  R  Madden 
Director 

GPO  Box  252-90 

Hobart  TAS  7001 

Tel:  (03)  6226  2269 

Fax:  (03)  6223  8053 

Email:  lydia.parish@utas.edu.au 

Website:  www.comlaw.utas.edu.au/crea/ 

Products  and  services: 

Large-scale  multi-regional  economic  modelling. 
Economic  impacts  of  major  projects. 

Economics  of  hallmark  events/tourism. 

Analysis  of  micro-economic  reform. 

Analysis  of  Commonwealth  and  State  taxation. 
Commonwealth-State  financial  relations. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

Economic  impact  of  Sydney  Olympics  -  undertaken 
in  collaboration  with  Arthur  Anderson. 

Economic  model  of  South-East  Queensland  Bio- 
geographical  region  -  Queensland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 


Victoria 

Peter  Tesdorpf  &  Associates 

Contact:  Mr  Peter  Tesdorpf 
Director 

Unit  2  i386Toorak  Road 

Camberwell  VIC  3124 

Tel:  (03)  9889  6177 

Fax:  (03)  9889  6166 

Email:  tesdorphf@netspace.net.au 

Products  and  services: 

Regional  and  local  economic  development. 

Planning  and  urban  affairs. 

Facilitation,  consultation,  advocacy,  negotiations. 

Strategy  development  and  policy  analysis. 

Local  government  and  community  affairs. 

Intergovernmental  relations  and  regional 
cooperation. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

Our  consultancy  is  small,  innovative  and  flexible, 
with  the  capacity  for  either  single  person 
assignments  or  large  projects  where  we  assemble 
specialist  multi-disciplinary  teams.  In  our  five  years 
of  operation  we  have  successfully  completed  over 
40  assignments  spanning  a  wide  range  of  issues  in 
several  States  for  clients  including  regional 
development  organisations,  Local,  State  and 
Commonwealth  governments,  large  and  small 
private  sector  companies,  utility  companies,  ACCs, 
State  and  National  peak  bodies  and  private  clients. 

The  principal,  Peter  Tesdorph,  has  over  25  years 
professional  experience  including  managing 
delivery  of  the  Commonwealth’s  Regional 
Development  Program,  establishing  regional 
bodies,  as  Executive  Director  of  one  of  Australia’s 
most  successful  voluntary  regional  organisations  of 
Councils  and  as  a  local  government  planner.  He  is 
Victorian  President  of  the  Royal  Australian  Planning 
Institute  and  a  Councillor  of  the  Regional  Science 
Association  of  Australia/New  Zealand. 


Research  Planning  Design  Group  (TBA 
Planners  P/L) 

Contact:  Mr  Peter  Budge 

GPO  Box  2750 

Bendigo  Mail  Centre  VIC  3554 
Tel:  (03)  5441  6552 
Fax:  (03)  5441  6694 
Email:  rpdgroup@netcon.net.au 
Website:  wwwrpdgroup.com 

Products  and  services: 

Strategic  Planning. 

Regional  Economic  Development. 

Statutory  Planning. 

Research  -  Demographics,  Economic. 

Rural  and  Resource  Based  Research. 

Community  Consultation. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

Enhancing  the  capacity  of  local  government  to 
contribute  to  the  management  of  dryland  salinity  - 
land  and  water  resources  research  development 
corporation. 

Regional  growth  centres  study  -  Victorian 
Department  of  Infrastructure. 

Victorian  rural  living  study  -  Department  of 
Infrastructure. 

Western  Australia 

Institute  for  Regional  Development 

Contact:  Dr  Neil  Drew 
Associate  Professor 
Director 

35  Stirling  Highway 

Crawley  WA  6009 

Tel:  (08)  9380  8029 

Fax:  (08)  9380  7995 

Email:  neildrew@ird.uwa.edu.au 

Email:  liaison@ird.uwa.edu.au 

Wehsite:  www.ird.uwa.edu.au 

Products  and  Services: 

Community  facilitation  and  mediation. 

Develop  and  deliver  the  education,  training  and 
professional  development  initiative. 

Economic  and  social  assessment. 

Infrastructure  planning  and  evaluation. 


Natural  resources  and  environment  management. 

Policy  formulation  and  analysis. 

Post  Graduate  Programme  in  Regional  Development 
-  national  and  international  -  occ@ird.uwa.edu.au 

Professional  development  and  capacity  building  for 
regional  development  practitioners. 

Programme  and  project  planning  and  evaluation. 

Regional  advocacy. 

Strategic  and  statutory  planning. 

Tourism  planning:  eco  and  wilderness  tourism. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

An  evaluation  of  the  impacts  and  implications  of 
environmental  initiatives  on  the  maritime  transport 
sector  for  the  Australian  Maritime  Group  of  the 
Australian  Transport  Council. 

Provision  of  field  research  and  professional  inputs 
for  the  environmental  assessment  of  the 
Hydroacoustic  Station  (HA01)  to  be  located  offshore 
from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  monitor  illegal  nuclear  tests. 

Specialist  input  into  identification  of  high  priority 
areas  for  dedication  as  no-take  marine  reserves  in 
the  World  Heritage  Area  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
Marine  Park. 

Specialist  input  into  the  resources  inventory  for  the 
coastal  and  marine  planning  strategy  and 
management  framework  for  the  Batavia  Coast. 

The  preparation  of  the  Coastal  Environs  Report  for 
the  South  West  Catchment  Council’s  regional 
strategic  plan. 

The  provision  of  specialist  consultancy  services  for 
community  consultation  and  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Warren  Blackwood  Development  Plan  for  the 
South  West  Development  Commission. 
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Queensland 

Fund  Assist  CQ  Pty  Ltd 

Contact:  Stuart  Reid 

Managing  Director 

PO  Box  1191 

Emerald  QLD  4720 

Tel:  (07)49877533 

Fax:  (07)49877522 

Email:  stuart.reid@fundassist.com.au 

Website:  www.fundassist.com.au 

FundAssist  provides  professional  assistance  to 
businesses,  individuals  and  local  government  in 
gaining  access  to  funding  associated  with  Private 
(venture  capital),  Public  (government)  and 
Charitable/Philanthropic  sources.  This  assistance 
is  delivered  via  a  range  of  different  services 
including:  preparation  of  investment  briefs  and 
investor  introduction  services  (re  venture  capital); 
reviews  of  funding  applications/submissions; 
complete  preparation  of  funding  applications  or 
submissions;  tactical  and  lobbying  advice  (eg  who 
should  be  contacted  in  respect  to  the  project  or 
application/submission);  project  funding 
management  (assistance  and  advice  in  the 
management  of  funding  deeds/contracts). 

Packages  of  services  are  also  available  such  as  our 
Complete  Project  Funding  Assistance  service  that 
includes  reviews  of  applications  and  submissions, 
complete  preparation  of  applications  and 
submissions,  tactical  and  lobbying  advice  and 
project  management  advice. 

Fees  for  most  services  are  charged  as  a  percentage 
of  funds  being  sought  or  managed.  The  exact 
percentage  varies  according  to  amount  of  funding 
involved  (percentage  declines  as  funding  amount 
increases)  and  type  of  service  (eg  Complete  Project 
Funding  Assistance  involves  a  higher  percentage 
rate  than  One  Off  Funding  Application  or 
Submission  services).  Further,  for  most  services, 
the  majority  of  our  fees  are  success-based  meaning 
they  only  become  payable  when  you  actually 
receive  funding  in  respect  to  our  services. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  our  interests  only  to  take  on 
projects  when  we  are  fairly  confident  of  a 
successful  outcome.  The  FundAssist  website 
contains  further  information  about  how  our  fees 
work  for  each  type  of  service. 


FundAssist  also  has  relationships  with  several  other 
firms  providing  specialist  service  such  as  Economic 
and  Business  Consulting,  Office  Operation, 
Workplace  Health  and  Safety,  Branding/Graphic 
Design,  Energy  Systems/Power  Supply,  Tourism  and 
Architecture  to  name  a  few.  The  companies  with 
which  these  working  relationships  have  been 
established  all  have  a  particular  emphasis  on  the 
delivery  of  services  in  Rural  and  Regional  areas. 
Indeed,  FundAssist  only  deals  with  Rural  and 
Regional  areas  and  does  not  service  projects  in 
capital  cities  or  their  immediate  metropolitan 
surrounds. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

Longreach  Saleyards  Upgrade  Works  -  funding 
submission  services  for  the  upgrade  of  the 
Longreach  Saleyards  facility.  Gemfields  Resort 
Complex  -  funding  submission  services  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  a  resort  complex  at  the  Central 
Queensland  Gemfields  Central  Queensland 
Employment  Consortium  Tender  -  funding 
submission  services  in  the  preparation  of  a  tender 
under  the  New  Apprenticeships  Assistance  Program 
Beef  Interpretive  Centre  -  funding  for  the  planning 
and  design  of  a  tourism  facility  associated  with 
Queensland  beef  production. 
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SRA  Consulting  provides  professional  economic  and 
business  consulting  services  including:  community 
economic  development  planning,  community 
profiling,  economic  impact  statements  and 
economic  reports,  business  planning  (operational 
and  strategic),  and  marketing  planning  services. 

SRA  has  relationships  with  several  other  firms 
providing  specialist  services  such  as  Private 
Investment  Assistance  (Venture  Capital),  Office 
Operation,  Workplace  Health  and  Safety, 
Branding/Graphic  Design  to  name  a  few.  We  are 
able  to  assemble  teams  capable  of  meeting  a  wide 
range  of  needs,  or  provide  interested  parties  with 


leads  on  other  service  providers  who  may  be  able 
to  assist  them  with  particular  issues.  The 
companies  with  which  these  working  relationships 
have  been  established  all  have  a  particular 
emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  services  in  Rural  and 
Regional  areas.  SRA  Consulting  only  deals  with 
Rural  and  Regional  areas  and  does  not  service 
projects  in  capital  cities  or  their  immediate 
metropolitan  surrounds. 

Recent  Key  Projects: 

Report  on  the  Outback  Highway  -  Boulia  to  Alice 
Springs  section:  report  on  natural  features,  fauna, 
flora,  road  conditions,  travel  issues,  businesses  and 
services. 

Revitalisation  of  Injune:  strategy  for  the 
revitalisation  of  Injune  and  capitalisation  on 
opportunities  created  by  the  sealing  of  the 
Carnarvon  Developmental  Road  and  consequent 
increases  in  traffic  volumes. 

Included  examination  of  beautification/ 
street  scape  development,  tourism  facility 
development,  and  business 
attract  ion /enhancement  strategies. 

Central  Queensland  Gemfields  Resort  feasibility  - 
feasibility  of  a  major  resort  complex  in  the  Central 
Queensland  Gemfields. 
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A  Commonwealth  Regional  Initiative 


Paul  CollitS  has  a  background  in  political  science.  He  has  worked  in  the  field  of  regional 
development  for  over  ten  years.  He  holds  the  position  of  Manager  Regional  Policy  in  the  NSW 
Department  of  State  and  Regional  Development.  Paul  teaches  economic  development  to 
planning  students  at  the  University  of  NSW  where  he  holds  an  adjunct  position.  He  recently 
completed  a  PhD  at  the  University  of  New  England  on  regional  policy  change  in  New  South 
Wales,  focusing  on  the  concept  of ‘balanced  development’.  Paul  has  published  a  number  of 
papers  on  local  economic  development  and  has  a  particular  ongoing  interest  in  training  for 
economic  development  practitioners. 

Bridget  Kearins  is  a  PhD  candidate  in  the  School  of  Geography,  Population  and  Environmental 
Management  at  Flinders  University.  Her  doctoral  research  is  focused  on  export  enhancement  for 
small  to  medium  sized  businesses  as  a  regional  economic  development  strategy.  She  has 
previously  undertaken  research  on  the  economic  development  of  small  towns. 

Dr  Maureen  Rogers  is  a  Research  Fellow  with  the  Centre  for  Sustainable  Regional  Communities, 
La  Trobe  University,  Bendigo.  With  a  background  in  environmental  economics,  her  current 
research  focuses  on  the  development  of  sustainability  indicators  for  small  rural  communities. 

Rod  Burgess  is  the  former  Executive  Officer  of  the  Australian  Capital  Regional  Development 
Council,  ACT  a  cross-border  body  which  facilitates  economic  development  activities  in  the 
southeast  of  New  South  Wales  an  the  Australian  Capital  Territory.  Prior  to  this  Rod  worked  in 
the  ACT  Government  in  its  Economic  Development  and  Land  Development  areas. 
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